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PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 
RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER., 

Some years ago, my old friend Mrs. Croker 
(who died at Kensington Palace on Nov. 7 last, 
in her ninety-second year) gave me many of the 
autograph letters addressed by various eminent 
men of the day to her husband, the late Right 
Hon. John Wilson Croker. 

These letters, which possess more than a passing 
interest, I propose to place before your 
from time to time. J. 


1, From the Earl of 
Minister, to Mr. Croker :— 


reade rs 
J. M. 
Prime 


Aberdeen, when 


“ Downing Street, 
“My pear Croker, 

“Your letter contains a melancholy picture 
of the truth. I never recollect anything like the 
present state of the daily Press ; and I know not 
what may ultimately be the consequ I fear, 
however, we must admit that all hope « edy 
is vain ; it entirely passes my power to 
provide one. 

“T well recollect the days of the Courier to 
which you refer, and am fully aware of its prompt 
and successful efforts in the cause of truth. But 


Jany 0, 


ence 
t rel 


least 





you were young, active, 1 able ; and you had 
useful fellow labourers. I should not now have 
the least notion how 7 organize a system of 
counteraction of this kin 

“T can easily oman’ why I should be, 
almost exclusively, the object of their attacks, 
Whatever may be the qualities of different Minis- 
ters, I am the bond by which they are united 
oget ther. That « nce dé stroyed, the whole fabrick 
falls to piece 3. 

“This is not, however, a Ministerial question. 
Ministers must always expect to be treated with 
injustice; but it is new to see our Naval and 
Military Commanders held up to publick scorn 
in this fashion. 

“T thank you very much for your letter, as a 
proof of confidence and old friendship. I share 
your apprehensions, but I fairly confess that I am 
at a loss how to avert the danger. The power of 
the Press for good and for ill, has been steadily 
progressive, and will probably continue. My 
great hope is in the good sense of the people of 
this country, who are also becoming more en- 
lightened every day, and better able to distinguish 
the good We must educate, by all 


and 


from the bad. 
the means in our power ; and we shall be able to 
trust the people more safely with their own con- 
cerns. Many changes of popular opinion have 
taken place in our day; and we need not alto- 
gether despair of seeing a salutary impulse given 
by apparently inadequate causes. 
** Ever my dear Croker 
“ Truly yours 
“ ABERDEEN.” 

to cive a letter from Mr. Croker 
th King at Arms, brother of Mr, 
Clerk of the Council; it bears an 
of Wellington, on the 
tle of Waterloo. | 


[ Next week we hops 
to Mr. A. Greville, | 
Charles C. F. Greville, 
autograph reply from the Duke 
subject of an incident at the bat 


RECORDS OF THE BAPTISTS OF CORK. 

The following notes are taken from the Baptist 
Register, Cork, the only record in the possession of 
that body. It is now in the custody of Mr. Flem- 
ming, of this city, one of the trustees, to whom 
I am indebted for its perusal. It is in a very 
dilapida ited c¢ and rec juires the greatest 
care in handling. have no doubt it would be 
gratifying to know that anything of 
interest in it has } reserved in the pages of 
“N. & oo” We learn register that,— 

“The records of tl (Baptist) of Cork were 
destroyed by fire in 17 on Mr. Fowke’s settle- 
ment her up that loss. He col- 
lected the I ul 1 gathore lj inf rmation 
from som aed mbers, one of whom lived to be 
n ety years old > digest od entven thin aloe 
with his own han 1.” 


ym this 


Rose, who was born 
in the full enjoy- 
Some of the materials 


Mrs. 
was 


The old member 
1668, and Marc 1757, 
ment of all her faculties, 
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were compiled from papers which had been col- 
lected by the Rev. Mr. Gibbons. 


“ First inquiry, Who were the chief instruments in 
settling a Baptist Church in and about Cork? 

“ As far as appears, the first person of eminence of this 
profession in Cork was Edwe ard Ri ggs, Esq., of Rigsdale, 
for many years representative in Parliament for the 
borough of Bandon, and in the commission of the peace. 
He came from England with the c meth wel for 
settling the forfeited estates, and settled at Rigsdale 
about 1651. After some time he was assisted by Mr. 
Woods, who instructed his children in classical learning. 
Amongst those he tock under his protection was Mr. 
Thomas Delaune, a gentieman distinguished in the 
learned world by his writings and plea for the Non- 
conformists. His parents were Irish tenants to Major 
Riggs. Designed for a priest, he had the first rudiments 
of learning in the Friary at Kilcrea,* near the Ovens. 
The Major observing his fondness for learning, undertook 
the care of his education. He was baptized in one of 
the fishponds at Rigsdale. When he grew up Major 
Riggs sent him to the west of Ireland, to be a clerk to 
a fishery, which he had in company with Mr. Barnfield, 
where he remained some years. During the troubled 
dimes he went to England, and meeting there with Mr. 
Edward Hutchinson, a Baptist pastor from Ormond— 
removed thence in the common calamity— Mr. Delaune 
married his daughter Hannah, and went to London. 
Here he assisted Mr. Keach in compiling his Tropologia, 
a Key to Open Scripture Metaphors and Types, and kept 
a grammar school. But what made his name precious 
to the Baptists is this elaborate performance, in which 
he pleaded the cause of Dissenters in general, and Bap- 
tists in particular. His sufferings on account of this 
book are very movingly set forth by Mr. Daniel Defoe 
in his preface to a new edition, and in Crosby's History 
4 the Baptists. Mr. Delaune} was apprehended Nov, 29, 

683, by Sir Thomas Jenner, Recorder of London, and 
- the 10th a Bill was found against him by the grand 
jury of London ; 13th he was called in the Old Bailey, 
and in January condemned to pay the fine, after which he 
continued in Newgate about fourteen months, co that he 
must have died about 1685. He left a wife and two small 
children, who died in prison, having no subsistence else- 
where. He was born 1645. The account which Crosby 
published of him was chiefly taken from a letter which 
our present pastor, Mr. Gibbons, transmitted before the 
second volume was published. 

** Mr. Woods (above mentioned) at his death left a son 
and daughter. The son, Mr. George Woods, was many 
years a deacon of the Church at Cork, and died about 
1670. The daughter became Mra, Lucia Roe. 

“ Mrs, Anne, relict of Major Riggs, was born in 1652 
in Lower Ormond. Her father was Mr. Allen of Kil- 
lowny. They had a meeting-house at Clockeating, under 
the Rev. James North. This lady was third wife of 
Major Riggs, who was sixty years of age end she twenty- 
five at their marriage. The Major died ninety years old, 
leaving her a good part of his Irish estate, about 1,200 
yearly. His children by her were Edward, one of the 
Commissioners of H.M. Revenue of Ireland, and was 
possessed of his father’s English estate; Thomas, who 
became one of the new prophets, and was a man of wit 
and learning; Ruth, married Mr. Caleb Fa'kiner, banker 
in Cork ; another daughter married —— Neville, Esq.,a 
gentlomen of estate ; Judith, of whose early piety an 

ad Kilerea Abbey w was built for Franciscans by Cormac 
Mac Carthy, Lord Muskery, in 1465 

¢ Areprint of his Anglia Metropo olis is just announced 
by Mr. D, Bogue, to be edited by Mr. E. Walford, M.A, 





account is in print by the Rev. Abdiel Edwards, Pastor 
of the Baptist Church in Dublin. When Edward, her 
eldest son, came to proper years, and had a family, she 
gave him one-third of the Irish estate, In Cork she 
raised a decent house for worship, provided for its future 
establishment, and as they were sometimes molested in 
the burial of their dead, she purchased a burying-ground? 
and had it walled round. She died at Rigsdale, 1741, 
aged eighty-nine years. Her funeral sermon was preached 
by Mr. Gibbons from 2 Cor. v. 1. She was also eulogized 
by Mr. Cuthbert. 

“Mr. Caleb Falkiner was the youngest son of Mr, 
Daniel Falkener of Dublin, who left his children, John, 
Daniel, and Caleb, a competency. Daniel forsook the 
ways of his ancestors to prepare for being head magis- 
trate of the city and Member of Parliament. About 
1711 Caleb married Ruth, daughter of Ann Riggs, who 
died young, leaving three children, two of whom are still 
alive, viz, Mr. Riggs Falkiner and Elizabeth, now Mrs. 
Herrick. Hemarried secondly Mrs. Mary Newport, and 
died Feb, 2, 1746/7, aged sixty-one years. His funeral 
sermon was preached by Kev. Edw. Gibbons from 
Ps, xxxvii, 37. His body was interred in the Baptist 
graveyard, with several of his children, where he ordered 
a handsome monument§ for his family. 

*“ Mr. Thomas Mills, born at Wottenbasset, Wiltshire, 
came with his wife and many Protestant families after 
the Revolution. He was baptized May, 1736, and died 
aged seventy-two years. His first wife died s.p. By 
a second (now married to Rev. James North, Pastor of 
a Baptist Church in Lower Ormond) he left two daughters 
and a son, Mr. Stephen Mil’s 

“Mrs. Sarah Smart died about twenty-six years ago, 
She left two silver cups || to the church for communion. 
She was also instrumental in settling the church at Cork, 
and exciting Mr. Riggs to contribute largely to it. When 
Mr. Coleman had been dead some years, and the flock 
going astray, even the five widows who held out longest 
were going to join other dissenting congregations, her 
letter stopped their purpose. And when Mr. Pettit, who 
came from Dublin, was on the point of quitting on 
account of the small subscriptions, she made Mr. Riggs 
supply a maintenance. She died on her birthday, 
Jan. 20, 1729/30. Her funeral sermon was preached by 
Mr. Gibbons from Eccles. vii. 1. 

Note.—“ Mention being made of five widows, we may 
observe that, from the death of Rev. Mr. Coleman in 1680 
to the Revolution, the Protestant Dissenters were not 
allowed places for public worship in Cork. From the 
time of Mr. Coleman’s death to the settlement of the 
church by Mr. Pettit was rather more than twenty years. 
We know that Major Riggslived until 1707. It is a pity 
we have no account of the five remarkable women, but 
suppose this Mrs, Smart to be one of them. 


“ Chapter II.—Notes concerning the Baptist Ministers 
in the Church of Cork. 

“ The first we can trace with certainty was Mr. Cole- 
man. He was pastor of a small people who attended 
his preaching in his own house, ‘Colen an’s Alley.’ He 
died in Cork, 1680. Mr. Gibbons has found a MS. 
sermon preached by him 1675-6. He left a » daughter, 





t The burial ground contains many monuments, but 
the place has-been allowed to go to ruin. It is now 
surrounded by a high wall, and is closed under the 
Intramural Burial Act. 

§ His monument is still in the south-west corner of 
the cemetery. 

One of these cups is now in the custody of Mr. 
Flemming. It is inscribed, “Ex Dono Sarw Smartt, 
1706.” The letters A. B, are stamped on the cup. 
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ifterwards Mra. Sarah Smart. rom an extract we 
have been favoured with from Wales, Mr. Coleman was 
alive in 1653. Mr. Lambe is mentioned as his prede- 
cessor, but of him we have no account. 

‘1700. Mr. Pettit was ordained at Clonmel as pastor 
of the Church of Cork. Mr. Riggs then promised thirty 
pounds a year, and his | wi = made up more. He was 
born and married i Jy ; at the age of twenty-five 
came to Ireland, and fiv years after became a preacher 
and pastor of this ‘ch ir i, where he continued twenty 
five years. He died at Cork, June, 1729, aged fifty-five 
years, and was interred in the Baptist graveyard, which 
was purchased and walled His funeral 


lin during his life. 
sermon was pre ached by Mr. Gibbons, — ym *‘ Well done 















thou good,’ &c. He was come of a go d size, and 

clined to fat; his ¢ of gravity 
a liveliness, One h, was first 
wife to Joshua Nun. firstly, Caleb 


Thomas, of Dublin; secondly, Francis ‘toate ad, During 
Mr. Pettit’s illness the church here was supplied by Mr. 
Gibbons, then assistant to Mr. Abdiel Edwards, by whom 
he was ordained at Lismortagh, assisted by Mr, Daniel 
Green, Mr. Samuel Fowke, and Mr, Giles Mason, at a 
general meeting anno 1729. 

‘On Mr, Gibbons coming to Cork the following list of 


=9q” 


church members was; delivered to him, 1729. 





These lists are divided into three columns. The 


the old gentleman being almost blind and in the 
of life. A few days after the m« ie ol 
died, leaving his son a fine estate, which he did not 
enjoy, for in a few years he died, leaving »d 
entitled to 500/. a year, and his wife guardian with a 
large legacy.” 








Cork. 


EARLY ROMAN CATHOLIC MAGAZINES, 

As seve ral of yo r contri! itors, my if ng the 
number, have drawn attention to the fact that the 
British Museum Library does not contain a per- 
fect set of the mag es issued by the Roman 
Catholic body previous to the Act being passed for 
their “ emancipation ” from political grievances in 
1829, I have attempted to draw up a list of those 
in my own possession, in the hope that others may be 
able and willing to supplement it from their own 
knowledge and experience. So far as I can learn, 
the first attempt of the kind was made just sixty- 
five years ago. I give the title anda short account 





first contains the name, the second when baptized, | 


the third events. For instance, the first list con- 
tains the names of sixteen men and thirty-one 
women,—“ We are not able to furnish a list pri 
to this” ; members added since 1729; Mr. Gib- 
bons’s BP coms here ; men, forty-eight ; women, 
twenty-eight ; , baptisms, and events. 
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‘ Chapter III.—Some remarkable occurrences since 
Mr. Gibbons’s settlement. 

“Mrs. Jane Trayer, daughter of Abraham Abbot. This 
lady was appeal Ste by Dr. Russell* and Dr. Clayton,t 
Bishop of ‘Cor rk, to give up her opinions, but without 
effect. She died D c. 18, 

“Mary Trine, a woman who could neither read nor 
write. She was born in England, wife to Joseph Trine, 
skinner, She died about seven years ago. Of a remark- 
able memory. 

“ Mrs, Bentley, wif 











— Pentley, apothec bap 
tized Oct. 2, 175 Her husband swore he meow not 
cohabit with her if she submitted to baptism. Privately 
performed, her mi ther, aunt, and Eliza Warren, only 
present. Mr. Gibbons officiated. 


“Thomas Downs, shoemaker, received a member in | 
left a widow, Mary, very | 


Mr. Pettit’s time, died 1741; 
distressed, and two children, Ann and Southwell. Mrs 
Downs, through Mrs. Falkiner and Mrs. Goddart, became 
nurse to the present Mr. John Bagwell, an in fant, who 
was sent for by his grandfather Calwell to be reared in 
nee his parents being dead. Ann was maintained 
y Mrs. Renes and Mrs. Francis, and the boy two years 

ey Mr. Gibbons, who prevailed on John Austen to per- 
fect him in his trade 3y this time Mr. Calwell per- 
mitted Mrs. Downs to send for her children, grown up 
to seventeen or eighteen years. Friends provided 
clothing, and Mr. Gibbons paid the paseage and for sea 
provisions. They had not been long in Bristol before 
young Mr. Calwell took a liking to Ann, and by the 
nanagement of the mother and brother married her, 


* Ven. Thom: as Rus 
of Cork, 1725-45. 
t Dr. Clayton, Bishop of Cork and Ross, 1735-45. 


ell, yr n and Vicar-General 


+ | December, 1815. 8vo. The it upri nt is 


of each seriatim :— 
| 1. Catholicon; or, the Ch “a tian Ph we nd 
M Lgax Vol. a July— 
* Lon lon, 
printed and published by Keating, Brown & K 
jing, 38, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square.” —T 
following advertisement is prefixed to vol. i. :— 
“ The title of Publicist, hitherto given to this magazine, 
we bez leave to change for that of Cutholicon, which will 
be more characteristic of its views and objects, as well as 
more conformable to the prospe that appeared in 
the Laity’s Directory for 1810, when it was firat proposed 
under that title to the Catholic public, although from 
ntervening causes the actual period of its publication 
; was del layed till July, 1815,’ 


1a Roman Catholic 








ie 








This is, therefore, probably the earliest Roman 
Catholic periodical published in England. It 
bears the running title “ Publicist” at the top of 
its pages, but is styled ‘‘ Catholicon” on the title- 
page. Each number consists of forty pages; no 
price is mentioned. Its main object consists of 
“notices of Catholic and strictures on anti- 
Catholic publications.” tone is defensive 
throughout rat ’ is rather 
in the style of the Edinburgh Review. Vol. v. 
extends from June, 1817, to March, 1818, and 
with it ends the first series. (It contains a supple- 
ment to the year 1816 The Catholicon was 
issued very irregularly in 1817, one month (Feb- 
| ruary) being omitted Pg ng . A second series 
i nced in April, 8, with same imprint 

: the price ‘ie idded—one shilling 
: i t ym pleted 


” 

















ew series appears »de 





in one volume, containing nine numbers and a 
supplement. Upon p. 360 is “End of vol. i.” ; 
but the title-page has no “vol. i.” upon it, so 
that in all probability this is the conclusion. 


The last fact recorded in it is the death of Dr. 
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— . 2 a | 4 , — 
O'Reilly, Roman Catholic archbishop of Armagh, | held to advance the cause of Catholic emancipation 
Ae I oh, I 


which happened Jan. 31, 1819, and so fixes the 
date of the conclusion of the publication. 
series of the Catholicon was issued in 1824 as the 
Catholic Spectator, as will be seen hereafter. 

2. The Catholic Miscellany and Monthly Re- 
pository of Information. London, printed and 
published by Ambrose Cuddon, No, 2, Carthusian 
Street. 8vo.—It was commenced in January, 
1822. The following is an extract from its preface : 

** We feel an honest shame when we reflect that the 

Catholics of England, with so much talent on their side, 
have not hitherto succeeded in establishing one [periodical 
publication] dedicated to their service.” 
In regard of its contents it appears to be a sort of 
imitation of the Gentleman’s Magazine, but it is 
printed in single, not double, columns. The first 
volume has a frontispiece—a portrait of the Rev. 
Prince Hohenlohe ; the second, one of Pope Leo 
XII. ; the third, that of the Rev. Dr. Milner ; the 
fourth, that of the Rt. Rev. Bp. Poynter ; the fifth, 
a view of St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall Green, 
Herts ; the sixth is illustrated with stone draw- 
ings of several convents and monasteries, English 
and foreign, and the seats of English Catholic 
gentry. In the fifth and sixth volumes the con- 
tents of each number are reduced by nearly one- 
half in bulk. No price is named throughout. 
Vol. vi. bears the names of “Sherwood & Co., 20, 
Paternoster Row,” as publishers. Vols. v. and vi. 
are “ printed by Cole & Moore, 27, Old Change.” 
The last part that I have seen is dated December, 
1826, I should be glad to learn whetherany more 
volumes were published. 

3. The Catholic Spectator, Selector, and Monitor, 
or Catholicon. Third Vol. I. 8vo. 
“Printed and published by Keating & Brown, 
38, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, and 9, Ivy 
Lane, Paternoster Row. 1824.”—This volume is 
interesting as containing the account of the 
miraculous cure of Miss O'Connor by Princ« 
Hohenlohe at New Hall, Essex, and much in- 
formation on the condition of the Irish and 
continental Catholics. It comprises twelve 
numbers, and has a classified index. I have seen 
no later number or part than the above, and my 
copy is bound and lettered with no reference to its 
being a “vol. i.,” so probal ly this is complete. I 
should add that to the volume is prefixed a por- 
trait of Pope Leo XII. 

4. The Catholic Journal.—This 
a rather small octavo form. No. 1 is 
“price 7d., London, Saturday, March 1, 
No. 13, the last that I have seen, is dated Saturday, 
May 24, 1828. This number contains a notice 
that in consequence of its increased sale the paper 
will be enlarged, but I doubt if the promise was 
ever performed. This journal is political—in fact, 
more of a newspaper than a magazine—and contains 
notices of the proceedings of many public meetings 


Serie S. 


s issued in 
marked 


1828,” 


A third | 


} 
| 





both in London and in the provinces. My thirteen 
numbers are bound up in a volume, but without 
a title-page. They contain a few advertisements 
of books, servants, &c. I will bring my list down 
to a later date on a subsequent occasion. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Historican Accuracy.— Looking over Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy’s work called Young Ire- 
land: a Fragment of Irish History, 1840-1850(1880, 
8vo.), which gives an account of the origin of the 
disaffection now so rampant there, and “ how the 
repeal movement began,” I stumbled upon one 
or two passages which appeared to me to be worthy 
of notice in the pages of “N. & Q.” At p. 75 he 
mentions the “massacre” in Rathlin as taking 
place “under Charles I.” He adds, that he re- 
members hearing this story when a boy from some 
of the Senachies. It is natural that the Senachies 
should have blundered as to the date, but one 
would have thought that Sir Charles would have 
known that the so-called ‘‘ massacre” happened in 
the year 1575, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
not in that of Charles I. Again, at p. 344 there 
is a blunder connected with his own county, for Sir 
Charles Duffy is a Monaghan man. He talks of 
“ Clontibret in Ulster, where the Irish had been 
successful in a memorable battle against the army 
of the Commonwealth.” I conclude he means the 
skirmish at Clontibret, near Monaghan, where the 
Trish had a temporary success against Sir Willlam 
Russell in 1595. 

These mistakes are probably due to the work 
having been written far away from libraries and 


books of reference, and therefore should not be too 
severely judged. Ev. Pa. SHirvey. 
Ettington Park. 


A Neat Set-powy or Lorp Brroy.—I was 
lately looking over some letters of my relation 
Madame Sismondi, written from Geneva in the 
year 1819, where I met with an anecdote respect- 
ing Lord Byron that seems worth preserving. On 
some occasion when he was visiting Madame de 
Staél at Coppet he was so unmannerly as to make 
a violent attack upon Geneva and the Genevese. 
Rocca, the husband of his hostess, replied, “ C’est 
bien vrai, milord, mais qu’est-ce que vous aviez 
& faire dans une telle caverne d’honnétes gens?” 
“Very true, my lord, but what had you to do in 
such aden of worthy folks?”) Madame de Staél 
was much pleased with the neatness of the retort, 
which Madame Sismondi had from Dumont, who 
was present at the scene. H. Wepewoop. 


Tne Hatton Famity or CumMBerLAND AND 
DerbBysHirRe.—Some interesting MS. notes coming 
under my notice, I have copied them verbatim, 
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with a view to render them of general as well 

as permanent service to antiquaries and othe rs by 
publishing them in the pages of ‘ “a. & Q.”:— 
* Men itu digna ha int, 

Im: Halton filius Mil mis nat’ ap’ Greys 

Apr., 1628, Baptizat.in Ecclesia de Greystock, 24” Apr., 





Timotheus Halton, F. M. Baptizat. 19° 7", 1633. 
Johnes Halton, F. M. natus A°, 1650. 
Hieromias Waterhowse inductin” in E clesiam de 
Greystocke, 2” 8", 1616, sepult. 19° Fet 163% 
Timotheus fil. Imanuelis natus ap sud Winfic Id manér. 





Im’anul fil Timothei nat, apud Greenwhait 29° Aug", 


Winfield fil. Im’anulis nat, apud Winfield manor 1] 


Im‘anul fil. Winfield nat, apud Derby, 14* July, 1785 
Januaru® xxx'h, 1631. A true & p’fecte Re tal of 


the whole yeares Rent due unto me Miles Hi er gent 
by eu'ie p’ticular Tenant at Whitsunday and Martinmas 
by ill portions as followeth, 


M thert 1e. 


John Arnoldson, senior ... ; v j 
John Arnol ls “ inter... x 
Miles Turner ae ~ v" 
George Atkinson ... ais . iij* viij 
William Atkinson ... . - Vy 
Berrier. 
Thomas Wilson, ii. aa v 
Graystock« 
Bartholomew Halton : oo wwe 
Anthonie Halton na me 
John Halton _ si oe. 
Janett C re 


Edward Turner 
John Lancaster 
Will” Toppin 





” 


Sum Total 55° 4 
Graystoc k, Cumberland, 
Memorand. That in the Yeare 9 the Winter begun 
sometime before Martinmas with much Snow and Sharp 
Frosts and so continued untill beginning > of December. 
Sometime before Chri-t yan againe a Severs hard 
Frost with cold winds, h continued about a fort- 
night, and then fell a dee dry snow, the Frost and 
Snow together the coldest that had been knowne in the 
memory of man continued with yut intermission for 8 
or 9 weeks: afterwar dry weather un till 
Aprill the 21", 174 y), with a hard fr 
y® presedent night), fell a Snow which covered vn again 
and was maa many ]} 























ses neare a yard deep and v« id. 
In the 8 weeks Frost I measured Jed [? this wor ; = ve 
a yard thick, and in many places it was much more. 
a. the 3 last days in the old yeare were the most severe 
cold of any. 

‘Our north which alway hath been famous 

For colds wherewith to cramp and lame us, 

Did at that very time resemble a 

Certain d—d place call Nova Zembla,’ 











Hyems postestate mirabilis.’ 
I, Hatton.” 
Henry T. WakKE. 
Wingfield Park, near Derby. 
“ TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR,” DONE INTO 
Latin sy Spirtts.—In Epes Sargent’s Scientific 
Basis of Spiritualism, just published (Colby & 





| Rich, Boston, Mass., U.S.), I find the followi 
| which may be set off against the too fi 


well-founded imputations on the « 
attainments of “ spirits ”:— 








ng, 





“Mr. John L. O'Sullivan, formerly United tes 
Chargé to Portugal, and a gentleman | ’ ally 
known to me, has published an a t hi c 
periences (May with A m 
ged twenty-three, at his root West Thirty 
Sixth Street, New York. My friend f , Dr. 
J. R. Buel a, was present. Under test conditions, 
and in full gaslight, they repe nt 
writing. Several Latin qu ; among 
the rest the following trans 7 tanza fr Jane 
Taylor's little nursery | em, | nning ‘I twi e, 
little star.’ The writing, small, « ind back-handed, 


Vas finally deci; hered thus: 
* Mica, mica, parva st 
Miror quonam sis t 














i, 
Splendens e1 ens in illo 
Alto velut gemma « 

To Mr. O’Sullivan’s account rey I ts, 
Dr. Buchanan adds his test y ‘ the fore- 
going statement of Mr. O'Sulliv I y l my 
indorsement of its absolute andl t rrectness,’ ”’ 
I should not be surprised to learn that the above 
translation has an earlier id less remarkable 
panigueesan 2 The literary consciences of spirits 
are sometimes elastic. Ha uder of “N oo” 
met with the foregoing La ines | ( if 
so, where ? C. C. M. 

Srvart Eriraprns in R ano D LD.— 
The following monumental inscription, which I 
‘opied in the church of S. Lorenzo in Lucina, 
Rome, seems to deserve a permanent record in the 
pend 5.56 P es 

“Hic jacet Carolus Stew rt Ulti > stir jure ex- 
pabatensn deatacen » Odoardo Duce Romx 
lemum consedit. 11 Balistar im 
reg imen tenuit, ipse ] mun ies centum cel- 






larum aductz urt irium | im 
insignia meruit. Datrir liuturt mu- 
latu sibi addictis relic 3 ] l Januarii 
anno 1845 annos natos 86. Corpu is voluntate prope 
illud pramortuz uxoris hic positum, in Pace D ni 
diem resurrectionig expectat,’ 

At Dunkeld a still later § t memorial, 
pointed out by the cicerone of tl thedral hat 


of one of the “ last of the Stuarts,” bears this 
scription, which, however, throws no light on 
genealogy of Count Roehenstart 

“Sacred to the memory of General Cl 
Stuart, Count Roehenstart, who died at Dunkeld on 
28th Oct., 1851, aged 73 years.” 


It would be interesting to learn who the tw 
Stuarts commemorated at Ror nd Dunke 


respectively were, and how they were related 


the royal house. ©. P. 8. 


{Count Roehenstart’s monument is comparatively \ 
known, and we were aware that the guide ‘h vleven g 





so far as to describe the count re ist of the Stuar 
but we understood that he only mie this descrip 
because he found it popular, and not because he had 
authority for such a statement. ] 


ts, 
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Tue Great Bett or St. Pavw’s.—The following 
extract from the City Press should find a place in 
“N. & Q.”:— 

“St. Paul’s has always possessed, and still owns, a 
great bell. From time immemorial the citizens claimed 


the eastern part of the churchyard as the place of 


assembly for their folk-motes. ‘In the great steeple 
there situate (which, we may remark, was an isclated 
structure) was their common bell, which being there 
rung, all the inhabitants might then hear and come to- 
gether.’ Thus Stow. Dugdale supposes this building 
to have stood where is now St. Paul’s School. So far 
back as the 15th of Edward I. (1256) mention is made, 
in a Quo Warranto, of the custom of ringing a bell in 
this tower as one existing long ere that date. Henry VIII. 
lost tower, spire, and bell, at a game of hazard to Sir 
Miles Partridge, who quickly overthrew his winning 
and melted the bell. For not far short of two centuries 
St. Paul’s had no great bell. That which it now pos- 
sesses was the gift of William III. It was originally 
cast in the reign of Edward L., and was hung at the gate 
of Westminster Hall to notify the hour to the judges. 
It was afterwards called ‘ Edward of Westminster,’ and 
subsequently ‘ Westminster Tom.’ William gave it to 
the cathedral of St. Paul, whither it was brought on 
New Year's Day, 1699. Since then it has been twice 
recast, each time with an addition of metal. It weighs 
more than 2 cwt. over 5 tons. It is 10 ft. in diameter, 
and 10in. in thickness of metal. The tone is very fine 
in the musical note A, concert pitch. The hour is struck 
by a large hammer, and falls on the outside brim of the 
bell by its own weight. The bell is only tolled—that is 
to say, the clapper is only used—on the death of one of 
the royal family, or of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Dean of St. Paul’s, or the 
Lord Mayor.” 
A. Grancer Horr. 
8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


Names or Tratns.— Would it not be well to 
put on record a list of the names by which certain 
trains are known? The Flying Scotchman and 
the Flying Dutchman are familiar, and I have 
directed attention (5™ S, xii. 147) to the Abyssinian 
of the London and South-Western Railway loop- 
line, with which I trust few readers of “ N. & Q.” 
are acquainted. The Echo for December 29 speaks 
of an accident to “a fast train known as the Zulu, 
which left Paddington at three o’clock yesterday 
afternoon for Plymouth.” James Brirren. 

Isleworth. 


Tae Expurance oF CroMWELL IN THE Porv.ar 
Memory.—I was at school at Rugeley at the time 
of the Luddite disturbances in 1812. There was 
an old labourer employed about the garden, whose 
indignation was roused by the sight of soldiers and 
guns passing by the playground on their way to 
put down the just aspirations of the people, as he 
considered them. He exclaimed,“ We want another 
Oliver, we do.” [See “ N. & Q.,” 6 S. ii. 485}. 

Another recollection of the same period occurs 
to me respecting another matter which has lately 
been noticed in “ N. & Q.,” viz., the use of the old 
exclamation, “By’r Lady.” A country girl, 


% servant in the house, excited by some iniquity of | 


| one of the boys, cried out, “ Ay, that I will, be- 

leddy.” WeEpDGWoop. 
| A “prop.”—May it not be as weil to place op 
record in “ N. & Q.” an extract from my letter to 
the Globe relating to a case of death by poisoning 
in connexion with the double meaning usually 
attached to the word “drop”? The matron of an 
| orphanage at Twickenham inadvertently poisoned 
| herself from an overdose of aconite :— 

“It appears from the evidence that the doctor 
verbally recommended a drop of aconite on a lump of 
| sugar. Must not the unfortunate victim have taken him 
to mean a small quantity, in the same sense asa ‘drop 
| of milk,’ ‘drop of gin,’ &c.! On no other supposition 
can the taking of a large quantity of so deadly a poison 
be accounted for.” 

I may remark that a drop (lit.) would be the 
maximum dose of fleming’s tincture. 

Anprew W. Tver. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





A Vo.tume or Tracts sy Tuomas Nasue.—In 
the library of which I have the honour to be in 
charge there was some years ago a volume, now 
missing, of tracts by Thomas Nashe. As books 
sometimes turn up in a marvellous manner, I 
think it is just worth the chance to send the items 
to“ N. & @.” If the volume has come into the 
possession of some of your readers, an amicable 
arrangement might be possible. The book could 
be identified both by the order in which the 
tracts are placed and by the library class marks, 
The tracts stand thus :— 

1. Strange News of the Intercepting Certaine Letters 
and a Convoy of Verses. 1593. 

2. The Unfortunate Traveller; or, the Life of Jacke 
Wilton. 1593. 

3. Pierce Pennilesse’s Supplication to the Devill. 1595. 

4. Have with You to Saffron Walden. 1596. 

5. Lenten Stuffe, containing a Description of Yar- 
mouth in Norfolke, with the Praise of the Red Herring. 
599. 

6. Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem, with an Admonition 
to London. 1611, 


‘ 


». 





“New Ericrams,” 1695.— 
“A Book of New Epigrams. By the Same Hand that 
Translated Martial. London, Printed for Henry Bon- 
wicke at the Red Lyon in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1695,’ 
Who was the author of this book? I cannot 
find it mentioned either by Lowndes or Hazlitt. 
On the fly-leaf of my copy is the inscription, “J. 
Colerane, Ex dono Authoris, D.D., Killegrew,” 
with the book-plate of Henry, Lord Coleraine, 1702. 
There are commendatory verses by N. Tate and 
Freperic Ocvry. 
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Swirt’s Verses on H1s Own Deatu.—I have | any account of the work in any bibliographical or 
a copy of the Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift, | literary history ? Wituiam J. THoms. 
London, 1739, folio; but there is also a spurious 
folio edition, published in 1733, and dedicated to 
Pope. Cuan any reader of “ N. & Q.” give me any 
particulars respecting this latter issue in addition 
to those contained in Scott’s Life of Swift ? 


wm. . 


Rev. Francis Reape, or Beprorp.—He was of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge (A.B. 1709, A.M. 
1718), and married the sister of a fellow student, 
the Rev. Towers Ashcroft, who bore him a son and 
a daughter. The son, John Reade, married Sarah, 
» . . s ‘ daughter of Wilmot, and left an only daughter 

M. Navroy, 30, Rue de Seine, Paris, is anxious Sarah, wife to Sir Thomas Pate Hankin, oa 
to identify, if possible, the date and place of birth | (,), of the Scotch Greys, who died s.p. The widow 
and London residences of a Mrs. Brown, whom he | married secondly Eduiund Ferrers, of Oak Ferrers, 
believes to have been married, circa 1806, to the Duc | j, Fletching, co. Sussex, and here the daughter, 
de Berri, while the prince was residing in London, | Faith Reade (the heir by survivorship) in 1747 
apart from the rest of the exiled royal family of| became the wife of the rector of the adjoining parish 
France. Any information concerning Mr. or Mrs. | o¢ Maresfield, the Rev. Henry Michell, whose de- 
Brown would be acceptable, and especially any-| scondants now quarter for Reade, Gu., three fleurs- 
thing throwing a light on the supposed marriage. | goJig betw. a chevron or. What preferment, if 

[Michaud, Biog. Univ., s.v., mentions only “une | any, did Francis Reade hold? When and where 
intime liaison avec une dame anglaise,” without giving | did he die? Who was Sarah Wilmot; and what 
names or exact dates, but approximately circa 1800-1804, | was the date and place of her husband’s death ? 
and 1804-1814. The only acknowledged marriage was Inf . ll > of thes ints would 
announced to the French Chamber in a royal message of nformation on all or any of these points w oulc 
March 28,1816, Michaud’s language is certainly entirely | greatly oblige. H. W. 
against M. Nauroy’s theory. } New Univ, Club. 

“Ropyey.”—In Mr. C. H. Poole’s recently 
issued Glossary of Staffordshire Words this word 
is found, meaning “ to skulk and idle about ; also 
an idle, skulking fellow who will not work, a 
loafer.” Iam informed that the word is used in 
Caermarthen in the sense of a vagabond. What 
is the origin of the term? Has it been primarily 
a proper name ? F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 








Tae Premier Baron or Excranp.—I see in 
the Catholic Directory for 1881, p. 34, that Lord 
Mowbray, Segrave, and Stourton claims to be pre- 
mier baron of England as Lord Mowbray, and that 
the date of the creation of that barony and that of 
Segrave is given as 1283. In Courthope’s edition 
of Nicolas’s Historic Peerage it is stated that Roger 
de Mowbray was summoned to Parliament June 23, 
1295, and Nicholas de Segrave Dec, 24, 1264, on | Cardiff. 
which latter day Robert de Roos was also sum- . 

t day Robert de Ro tds A Twice-Ttotp TaLe?—In the Daily Telegraph, 
moned, ten days later than the summons issued to ou gata: . 
7 Dec. 27, 1880, an anecdote is given, on the au- 
Hugh Despencer, ancestor of the present Lady le , , ll ~e 
; ’ - . | thority of Karatygin, the Russian actor, of the late 
Despencer. Unless, therefore, some new lists of |;, ° pre Ana Bre : : 
. . Emperor Nicholas visiting one of the State peni- 
summons have been discovered, I fail to see how are er Pe 

. . , . tentiaries. On questioning the prisoners, each one 
this peer can justly claim to be premier baron of wb a , 

. a3 4 : declared he was innocent, excepting a wretched- 

England as Lord Mowbray, although his rank as te ‘ $ . ; 
7 . looking gipsy, who frankly admitted he had stolen 
Lord Segrave would appear to place him as second i} : 
: a& pony, whereupon the emperor ordered his 

or third on the roll of barons. ting a 

Sennen M. Bovis release, lest the innocent should be corrupted by a 
ities *™ | criminal associate. As the same tale is told of the 

“ EVANGELIEN DER Sprinnrock.”—Many years | Duke d’Ossuna when he was viceroy of Naples on 
ago—for it was before the death of that most in- | liberating a forgat from one of the Spanish galleys, 
telligent and obliging of booksellers, Tom Rodd— | it would be interesting to know whether it is 
I saw in one of his catalogues a small volume, of | founded on fact, or is merely one of those ingenious 
which, I believe, the above is the correct title. It | pleasantries inserted in memoirs at the expense of 
is, as I conclude, a Dutch version of the French | their historical value. B. D. Mosgey. 
Les Evangiles des Quenouilles. I missed it, and 
have never since seen or heard of any other copy ; 
and though, so far as I have been able, I have looked 
into the writings of Mone, Hoffmann von Fallers- 
leben, and such other books on Low Country litera- 
ture as I possess, I have never seen any allusion to Ne M 
or mention of such a translation. Neither does SUAS SLACLAGAS, 
P. Janet refer to it in his edition (1855) of the Tetney (Lixcotnsuire) Caurcn Betis. — 
French original. Can any reader of “N. & Q.”| During the episcopate of Bishop Tomline, that 
tell me of the existence of a copy, or refer me to | prelate, it is said, removed a bell from Tetney to 

‘ 





Norruern Mytnotocy.— Wanted the name 
| of a trustworthy and thorough book on Northern 
| mythology, preferably in English or German, 
| though Danish, Norse, or Swedish might do. I 
| know Grimm’s Handbuch d. Deutschen Mythologie. 
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ornament a “ Hermitage 


> he was then building at 
Riby; but the 


be ll, be ing |} dly p icked, sounded in 





the carrier’s cart, 1 pr ed the fact : the 
bell was afterwards restored. I am told that some 
musing verses were writter he time upon the 


occurrence, I should | coger wel; 


Tuomas Nortn, F.S.A, 





Mitcn \ r.”—This expression occurs 
Mr. Spur ! J Ploughman. Whence its 
or Jas, CURTIS. 

I 1 ! ro Oatus.—The following 
cur ! f erst which came to light 
dur . recent “morning at Bow Street,” may be 
new t I of the 1 lers of “N. & o.” as it is 
to myself 

“AY < \ r the purty of giving 
eviden n lf of tl prisoners, but she declined to 
take the t In reply to Mr. Vaughan, she stated 
that her re n for « was because she was 

Ir. Vau n: B irely that makes no dif- 
fer nce to your being swort Witness: Well, it makes a 
great differ tor nd I shan’tdoit. Mr. Vaughan: 
If you come to speak the truth, your condition can make 
no difference. I cannot accept any statement as evidence 
unless you are eworn. Wits \V I certainly won't 


l 4 Dee , 
What is the explanation of the woman’s obj 
to taking the oath? =] p H. 


er tion 
MARSHALL. 





* ALI CAL.”—What the meaning of 
th pithet in the following ves (— 

“7 V I] bstr 1 from our judicious 
rv und l bts concerning the 
exiel ly f the ! ry, are enough to 
let ler see « what shelves of land this 
late levic erected.” — Bj . Hall, Episco- 

7 D Right, pt. iii. § 5, p. 
‘Alt rh this allobrogical Br {the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh] maintain Parity, there be notwithstanding 


rchs who rule and over-rule all, who lord 
itand pope it over the Lord's Inheritance.”— The Burd 
of I l ,in The J , 1703, vol. ii. p. 205. 
Xr. 


What is the earliest 
pa in wl h tl briqu t occurs ! 
I l town is of course named 


. But how is the ing to be 
explained What are the old forms of the name? 
A. L. M. 

RoOLLESTON, 
glad to have his 
shter of William 
‘ork. His father w: as Francis 
t. 26, 1630, died 1699; Fel- 
Church, Manchester, and 


shall be 
i Jan , dau 





Me sley, | 
low of the CUlace 
Rector of Wilmslow, Cheshire. J. L. 





Nemismatic.—Silver coin, size 


of a shilling. 
Oby.: legend, “ Post 


Tenebras Lux”; field, an 





| 








eagle with wings spread standing on a (?) 
within a wreath, Rey.: legend, “ Eg alite , Liberté, 
Independance”; m.m., “ W.”; field, “15 Sols,” in 
the centre of a ra liated ir | ° 1D ive mille d. Is 
this a coin of the second French Re public, 1848-52 ; 


’ 


if not, what is it? Ogilvie states, “Sol, in France 
1 small copper coin, a halfpenny ; usually sou or 

sous A copper coin and money of account in 

Switzerland.” Were silver i ls” issued 
f any other value ? 


JONES. 


Miss Drax: THe Harcocrt Papers.—The 
followir * letter from L dy Harcourt to her son— 
chteen- erent style of 
a mother 


—will show the d 


; : 
then carried on between 


nd 1, and that, I trust, vy in use (Harcourt 
Pa , Vol. iii. p. 63) : 
*€ Cock Sept. 16», 1754. 

aig I told you in a former ter of His Grace the 
Duke of Kin Intended M f livorse cou’d 
be obtained, and likewise of Lord W ~¥ 3 with 
Miss Drax. The latter I hear is declat ind 1 ¢ am told 
a person representing to him th cae was in that 
Ladys ‘ eter, his Lord’ replyed, that nothing was 
wort! f < leration in a woman, but her beauty. 
Are t e glorious principles ; and is not he a proper 


1 the mind of a your 
N te, Lore Valdegrave was then governor to 


ls Ge rge III. Who 


and what 





Harken hy are 





PER T 





A Col v.— I sl eel greatly obliged 
for information about a copper halfpenny token 
bearing on obverse G. V. STEWART + LISDOURT + 


1867 ; on 


centleman of this 


. colony of settlers to the North 


reverse, 2.6.” <A 
name conducted . 
Island of New Zealand about the above date, 
Was he the issuer of this token Where is Lis- 
lourt ? B. W. Apams, D.D. 


Santry Rectory, Ireland. 


Mr. Urcott.—I should 
details 1 rding tr well-known collector of 
autographs and such things I believe his treasures 
were sold ; if so, I should like to know when. 

Avex. Ferecvsson, Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Witiiam Pitt.—I am desirous of making a 
complete list of the pictures and « n gravings of 
William Pitt, and should be much obliged for any 
assistance from readers of “N. & Q.” 

G. F. R. B. 

Sarpno.—F. G. Welcher wrote a little work on 
Sappho, which was published at Gottingen in 1816. 
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JOHN READING: THE READINGS. 
3 S. i. 109; vi. 61; 4° S.1.12; GS. ii, 4 


THE “ ADESTE FIDELES 
$ 5% S. xi. 265, 298, 331, 372 


The dates of John Readi 
Lincoln, quoted by Mr. C 
very valuable ; and 





note, are 

possibility, if not 
suggests) a “ probability,” that the John 
No. 1) appointed “Junior Vicar” 
1667, “Poor Clerk” Nov. 28, 1667, l 
“ Magister Choristorum ” June 7, 1670, may have 





heen the same who was appointed organist of 


Winchester Cathedral in 1675. Where there are, 
however, so many Richards in the field as we find 
here, it is hard to say whether any two are, or are 
not, identical. 

This Reading, or a namesake of his, published 
in 1665 a tract on church music, a copy of which 


quite (as Mr. CumMincs 


Oct. 10, 


il | was in Dr, Bliss N But 
h | ti t was t rk of 
y later apy 
a H - , 
1 l I 
| f - | 
Inl681l. 
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the records of 


hester. If 


to the contrary exist, proving Reading’s 
it Clark (and 


will 
ng them in 


| Unfortunately, Mr. Husk has been precluded, 


probably by want of space, from telli 


Dictionary anything about J. Bishop. 


ng us in the 


As it may 


interest some readers, while we are on the subject 
of Winchester organists, I will add a note of what 
| I know about him at the end of these remarks. 
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another, 


named by Dr. Rimpactrt on the authority of “ the 
records of Chichester Cathedral,” who was ap- 
pointed organist in the room of Bartholomew 
Webbe, 1674, and held the ; ll 1720, when he 
wa icceeded by Thomas Kelway rhis cannot 
have been the same as either of the Readings 
named above, and must be called John Read- 
ing (No. 

Arriving at the next John Reading (No. 4), we 
MA pt it as p ble, if not “ probable,” that 
he y the f Reading (No.1). Mr. Cum 

\ te us th this Readir g was born in 1677. 
I should be glad to know the evidence of this date. 


If it be correct, which I by no means doubt, it 
makes it impossible that this should have been 


us conje tured by Dr. Riwpavtt) the same 
“Mr, Read g” who sang the 1) 
The Tafallible Doctor, which was printed in 
The Pleasant Musical Companion by J. Play- 
ford in 1685, and published in 1686 and 
1687 (for these two editions are identical). 
No one ms reads the words of that song will, 
I think, venture to suppose that they could have 


been given to achild only eight years old to 





ing ; had they been different in character, and | 


sung by so young a boy, he would, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, have been called 

ie boy,” or “ Mr.——’s boy,” or “ Master 
Reading We are, therefore, driven to the 
conclusion that the singer was a Reading 
(No. 5), for he cannot well have been either the 


organ f Chichester or of Winchester. 

J. Re: ading (No. 4) certainly was a “child in 
the Cl o Roy: al” under Dr. Blow, and becam 
aftery is organist of St. John’s, Hackney. 


Ww hile ‘holding that appointment, as 
clearly on their titles, he ; 
Ne Anthems and Book of New Son gs. Mr. 
Cummincs thinks that both of these “ must 
have been printed before 1700,” because he 
has found that Reading was appointed in 1700 
organist at Dulwich. I think, on the contrary. that 
they cannot have been printed before 1708-9, as 
the composer on both titles names his « n 

as “the late Dr. Blow”; and Dr. ‘Bl v did not die 
till Oct. 1, 1708 Ifthe Dulwich organist be really 
identical with the organist at Hackney, there i 
here another puzzle; but he may have 
to Hackney from Dulwich, or may have held the 
two appointments together. Mr. O phant, who 
was well up in the newspapers of that time, says 


ant g 
appear 


ister 


18 


eturne d 


(in another MS. note) that the Bo » Songs 
was published “about 1720 IMBAULT 
quotes Re ding’s pre fuce to thi ition as 





showing that the New Songs were Readin 
“first essays”; but the composer prol 
meant, in using that expression, to say that t 
were hi * first essays’ , 
which he we 


in the “Italian manner, 


there engaged in recommendi: 


ublished his Book of 





grounds for any doubt as to her 


At any rate, it is hard to believe that Reading 


No. 4), who had been an organist at Hackney and 
at Dulwich (?) in 1700, could have gone as 
“ Junior Vicar” and “ Poor Clerk” to Lincoln in 


1702, remaining there as “ Magister” and “ In- 
tructor Choristorum” in 1703 and 1704. The 
person who filled these places must have been yet 
another Reading (No.6); for the publications of the 
Hackney organist prove beyond question that he 
was still in London after 1708, if not until 1720. 
Mr. Cummines himself quotes entries “in his own 
hand” (where made?), showing that Reading (No. 4) 
was in London in 1737 and in 1750, In the latter 
year he was organist of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, 
Fleet Street, and of the wnited parishes of St. 
Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch [not 
Woolchurch J/aw, or Yard, was 
adjacent to the church (burnt in 1666) 
ol was formerly weighed ; it is mentioned 
Ed. II.]. Reading (No. 4) was 
an original subscriber to the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians in 1738, and Hawkins (1766) speaks of his 
having died “a few years ago, at a very advanced 
age.” Mr. Cumumtnes puts the date very precisely, 
1764. May I once more venture to ask 
for his authority ? 

It appears, then, that there were at least five 
or six John Readings between 1663 and 1764 (?). 
Artists of this name seem to have been “as 
plentiful as blackberries,” and it will be interest- 
ing to see what Mr. Husk has made of them when 
that part of the new Dictionary appears. I only 
hope that the limits imposed upon antiquarian 
research in that work may be so far relaxed as to 
allow him space to give us the results of his 
accurate industry in this direction. 

John Bishop, born in 1665, and said (Dictionary 
of Musicians) to have been “a scholar of Rosin- 
grave,” cannot have been the pupil of a man who 
was “early” sent to Italy (1710) to study, and 
only returned a few years later, while Bishop had 
become organist of Winchester College in 1695, 
on the death(?) of J. Reading. In 1701 (Lond. 
Gazette, June 12) he still held that situation ; but 
in 1729 he succeeded Vaughan Richardson as 
organist of the Cathedral. It appears by his 
monument in the College Cloisters that he died, 
etat. 72, in 1737. He was succeeded by Kent, 
who had competed for the place in 1729. Bishop 
composed church music, and published 
a collection of airs for two flutes : “ His ‘ Hymnus 
Matutinus’ is even now elegant” 
Musicians). JULIAN MARSHALL. 
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some 


wey (?) Wextwortn, Countess or CLEVE- 
LAND (6 §,. ii. 408).—There may be a doubt, 
I think, as to the Christian name of the sub- 
ject of Mr. Buaypes’s query, but I see no 
parentage. 
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With regard to her Christian name there is 
this much uncertainty, that while Mr. Biaypegs 
calls her Lucy, Sir Bernard Burke, in the last 
edition of his Dormant and Extinct Peerages 
(1866), calls her Catherine. It is certain that her 


mother was named Catherine, and that the countess | 


gave that name to her own daughter, the wife of 
Wiliam Spencer, of Cople, Bedfordshire. By the 
December number of Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica it would appear that the information 
ipon which the query concerning the Countess of 
Cleveland is based is a series of “ Notes in the 
Parish Registers of Toddington [Bedfordshire],” of 
inscriptions on coffin-plates of the Wentworth 
family, “taken in 1845, in which year the vault 
was opened, and there were found to be thirteen 
coffins, of which three had no plates.” Un- 
fortunately, we are not told by whom the notes 
were taken, or by whom they were inserted in the 
parish register. They have clearly—so, at least, it 

ppears to me—not the same authority as the 
parochial register itself. It would be interesting 
to know whether the register agrees on this point 
with the notes. It will be obvious, I trust, that 
the particular question as to the value of such notes 
for purposes of evidence does not affect the general 
value of the monumental and other inscriptions 
by which Mr. Biaypes is illustrating Bedfordshire 
family history. Such collections are of great 
issistance to the genealogist. I may observe that 
Morant’s Essex, which had evidently not been re- 
ferred to by Mr. Biaynes at the time of sending 
his query, supports the Notes by calling the Coun- 
tess of Cleveland Lucy. I therefore admit that 
the preponderance of authority is in favour of that 
name, and I am disposed to attribute Sir Bernard 
Burke’s Catherine toaclerical ortypographical error, 
easily made where both the mother and daughter 
of the countess were actually named Catherine. 
But whatever her Christian name may ultimately 
be proved to have been, there is no doubt that 
the second wife of Thomas, the Lord Wentworth 
of Nettlestead created Earl of Cleveland in 1625, 
was herself a Wentworth, the fourth daughter of Sir 
John Wentworth, first Baronet (created 1611) of 
Gosfield and Codham Hall, by Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Moyle Finch. The ancestry of the husband 
and wife meets at a common point in Sir Roger 
Wentworth, third son of John Wentworth of North 
Elmsall, Yorkshire, whose own line was a branch 
of Wentworth Woodhouse, the parent stock of the 
Earls of Strafford. 

Sir Roger Wentworth, by his marriage with 
Margery Le Despenser, was ancestor, through his 
eldest son Sir Philip, of the Lords Wentworth of 
Nettlestead. 
ham Hall, Essex, was ancestor of Lucy (or Cathe- 
tine), second wife of Thomas, Earl of Cleveland. 
Mr. Biaypes seems to think that there were other 





Earls of Cleveland and of the Christian name of 


His second son, Henry, first of Cod- | 


! 
Thomas. I do not know where he has found them. 


The testimony of the peerages, so far as I have 
been able to search them, is unanimous to the 
effect that Thomas Wentworth was the only Earl 
of Cleveland of any line whatsoever. Earl Thomas, 
the husband of Lucy (or Catherine) Wentworth, 
died “ piously,” as Mr. Buaypes has himself told 
lus in Mise. Gen. et Her., on “ March the 25th, 
| A° Di 1667.” Isee no reason to doubt the testimony 
| of the peerages to the effect that as he died s.p.m. the 
| earldom thereupon became extinct. And I am 
| not aware that any Cleveland title of that degree 
in the peerage has at any subsequent date been 
created. 

It will, of course, be seen from the account 
which I have given of her parentage that Lucy (or 
Catherine), Countess of Cleveland, was not “ Lady 
Lucy Wentworth,” according to modern usage. It 
may interest Mr. Buarpes to know that an earlier 
intermarriage between the Wentworths of Nettle- 
stead and Gosfield took place in the person of 
Thomas, second Lord Wentworth (1552-89), grand- 
father of the Earl of Cleveland, who married Anne 
Wentworth of Gosfield. She is stated to have 
been daughter of Sir John, but by mistake, I think, 
for his father Sir Roger, Sheriff of Essex and Herts, 
1499 (0b. 1539), who married Anne, only daughter 
of Humfrey Tyrell, of Little Warley, and thereby 
obtained Gosfield. This I argue from the fact that 
Anne, the daughter of Sir John of Gosfield, was 
thrice married, but never to a Wentworth, and 
dying s.p. the succession passed to her cousin John, 
grandson of Henry, younger brother of her father, 
and ancestor of the Countess of Cleveland. 

Some points of interest, connected with the two 
baronies of Wentworth in the Nettlestead family, 
I must reserve for the separate treatment which 
they appear to deserve. 

C. H. E. Carmicwaet. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Lady Lucy Wentworth was daughter and _co- 
heiress of Sir John Wentworth, of Gosfield, Bart. 
(created 1611, title extinct 1631). There was only 
one Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Cleveland. The 
title was created Feb. 7, 1625,and he died March 25, 
1667, leaving no surviving son, so the earldom 
became extinct. He was twice married, first to 
Anne, daughter of Sir John Crofts, of Saxham, 
Suffolk, Knt. She died in 1637, and was buried 
at Tuddington, Beds, leaving three sons, Thomas, 
William, and Charles, who all died before their 

father, and three daughters, Anne and Mary, who 
| died unmarried, and Anne, who married Lord 
Lovelace, and transmitted the barony of Weut- 
worth to her daughter. The Earl of Cleveland’s 
second wife was Lucy, daughter of Sir John Went- 
worth, of Gosfield, Essex, by his wife Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Moyle Finch. She died Nov. 23, 


1651, and was buried at Tuddington on Dec. 2, 
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1651 (Collins’s Peer 1ge, 1735, p. 601). 
peerages she is called 


Dormant and Ext 


In some 
Catherine, not Lucy (Burke, 
ct Peerages, 1866, p. 578). Mr. 


BLaypes does not state whether he qu tes from | 


& monument only or from some bette c authority. | 
Possibly she bore both names, In Burke’s FE 
tinct Baronetage (p. 560) she is styled Lucy Went- 
worth. Epwarp Sotty. 

Pepicree (6 §. iii. 1).—Mr 
baronial genealogy are 


CoURTENAY 
Ex.uis’s contributions to 
confirm the uracy of his pedigree of Courtenay, 
with some slight modifications which he may be 
glad to consider. 

Hugh de Courtenay had another brother besides 
Reginald, Hugh was the heir of his brother 
Gerard, and had seisin of his brother’s lands in 
Buckinghamshire and Lincolnshire on Nov. 4, 

217 (Rot. Clau I can scarcely doubt that the 
bulk of H oh great estate was derived from his | 
ther, as it did not descend to his cousin, 
Robert de Courtenay of Oakhampton, who was | 
his grandfather’s heirin 1224, But I cannot think 
that Hugh de Courtenay was the son of the widow 


Nicholas Priory, at Exeter, contains a deed by 
which Hugh grants to Everard Cole certain lands 
in his manor of Morton which “ William de 
Traci avunculus meus granted to Amy, wife of the 
said Everard” (Collectanea Topographica et Genea- 
logica, vol.i.). It is certain, however, that William 

Traci, son of Gervasia de Courtenay, granted in 
North Shillingford to Tor Abbey in 10 Ric. I., 
and it lo if he were the son of another 
William de Traci, whose wife was the sister 
of Hugh de Courtenay’s father. I have no books 
at present to refer to, but it would be easy to 
ascertain what became of the large fief held by 
Hugh de Courtenay, and who were its Doomsday 
owner It is worth remarking that Gervasia was 
the name of the heiress of the barony of Dinan in 
Brittany, who was sucee ssively the wife of Juhel 
de M: ayenne, Gec itr y Vicomte de Roh in, and of 
Richard Marshal, Earl of Pembroke. 

It must be doubted also whether Henry de 
Courtenay was not more probably the grandson 
than the son of Reginald the founder of the fi umily, | 
for a writ issued on May 16, 1214, to the Sheriff 
of Somerset to give Henry seizin of the lands of 
Josce de Baiocis, TEWARS. 








. | 


Two Lerrers rrom Teresa Briount (6 §, 
71, 90).—Is it not more likely that the Lady | 
Kildare alluded to was Elizabeth, widow of John, 
eighteenth Earl of Kildare, daughter and coheir 
of Richard, Earl of Ranelagh, sister of Frances, 
second wife of Thomas, Earl of Coningsby, and 
therefore aunt of Margaret, Countess of ( Joningsby, 
and that the Lady Catherine whose name imme- 


& 
always interesting and important, and I can | 
| 


of William de Traci, because the chartulary of St. | WILL 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| diately follows (6S. i. 91) was her other sister, 
Lady Catherine Jones? Lady Southwell was half 
sister to Margaret, Lady Coning by. 
To show further the intimacy between the 
Blounts and Coningsbys, I may mention that I 


“| | have inherited a volume of Houbraken’s heads, in 


| which is this inscription : “ This Book did belong 
ito Mr Pope ; was left by him to Mrs. Blount, 
|who left it with all his other Prints to Lady 
Frances Coningesby,”—one of my great-great- 
grandmothers, Epuunp M. Boy te. 


Great St. Mary’s Caimes, Campripce (6 
5. Sy 500, 528).—In the History of Great St. Mar y's 
Church, written by Mr. Sandars, and publi hed 
te the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, it is stated, 
i] 


» 32: 


‘Their composition is currently attributed to Dr. 
Crotch, but this is a mistake, the credit « f * eir inven- 
tion being due to Dr. Jowett, of Trinity _ r. Prof. 
of Law, in the | atter half of the last century, ~- was a 
talented musician. 


The Rev. Joseph Power, late of Clare College, and 
librarian to the Unive rsity, gave me, shortly before 
his death, a copy of the chimes, and he is my 
authority for saying they are in the key of p. 
1AM Fawcett. 
Tue OLp OrGan at Sr. Pavw’s (6 S. iii. 27). 
—I regret that I cannot send Miss Puittimore 
the volume of the English Musical Gazctte which 
she desires to see, but if she would take the trouble 
. refer to a volume entitled Documents Illustrating 
e History of St. Paul’s Cathedral,* which I edited 


ed t year for the Camden Society, she will find one 


| or two papers which may throw some light on the 


subject about which sheis inquiring. At pages 161-4 
she will find Father Smith’s “Original Specification 
for the Cathedral Organ, 1694,” printed from the 
very document itself, with Bernard Smith’s bold 
autograph signature appended to it, now in the 
possession of Mr. W. H. Cummings; and at 
pages 164-8 a reprint of a curious paper, “ Queries 
about St. Paul’s Organ circa 1700,” which refers in 
set terms to Sir Christopher Wren, and which was 
probably written by some friend of Renatus Harris. 
Possibly the following paper, “ Proposals by Renatus 
Harris to Erect an Organ over the West Door circa 
1702,” from a printed copy—rare, if not unique— 
in the cathedral library may also interest your 
correspondent. W. Sparrow Srvrsoy. 








Tue Bacpire 1x Lincotnsnire (6" §. ii. 407). 
—I think I may safely say that no Lincolnshire 
man has been known to play the bagp ipe s within 
the memory of the “ oldest inhabitant.” When I 
was a boy (more than forty years ago) the plough- 
men and other labourers played the Jew’s trump 
(Jew’s harp), which is now never seen, and some 
few the flute. I well remember often listening 
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with delight to the poor blind son of one of our | Fuller would have so giver it in his Proverbs of 








men, whose lonely cottage was in a valley by a| the County, instead of which he says :— 
beck side at the end of the farm, and who played “ Lincolnshire Bagpipes. I behold these as most 
well on the flute. I have often walked out on the | ancient; because a very t of Musick; being 
hill side ¢ n a summe r’s evening, when the wind | little more than the ¢ Pipe improved with a B 

° 9 i 1° impris r ri? } deth mel ly Y 
was favoural ble, that I might hear him. He has | Wherein the imprisoned wind pleadeth melodiously { 
| = gudl the lenale énttame ton | the Inlargement thereof. It is incredible with what 
een gC me x ny years, and the ymnely Cottage 1as agility it inspireth the heavy eels of the Country 
been pulle 1 down becau e it wa said to be the Clowns, overgrown th A l probably the 
resort of poachers. On visiting the place last | ground-work of the fiction of ig Sat 

i, Which is now occupied by one of my brothers, | ony judgement of the / 1 M 

i found the accordion was the favourite instru- | > sgn ae See ee ~ p @ an! 
ment. I used to hear one of the servant-girls | , , ’ Reiniteel Pinanial 
playing it in the kitchen, ene of the waggoners in | j l entions,”—Fuller’s Worthies, 1642, f. 15 
the — s, and the sl hepherd a top o’ th’ hill. R. R. 
Only 1e other day I met a waggoner playing his Boston, Lincolnshire. 


accordion by the side of his team as he went to 


. See ( sin *“N.& O..” 5S, i 368. 474 
town, ‘and the pleasure it gave the horses was very |, "€¢ "Wo notes in N.& Q, pies, Saas. 


} Thi . an e atio Oo. W. Tas 
evident. This was much be ttter than swearing | for an explanation. . W. Tascoci 
and whip — Pe ople living in large towns form ; si 

PI ; : Tue Mystery or Berketey Sevare (4" §. x. 
very erroneous ide f farming men, whom they eas aa . shes 
- 73, 3099; xi, 85; '. ; OS. LL ala 


are in the . habit of ¢ ‘ilin , Hod ces, Clodhopp« rs, 
Johnny Raws, and other contemptuous names 
Johnny Raw 1 other t Is nal 
These men are often very kind—the roughness all 
outside ; and the pleasure some of them take in 
their horses is extraordinary. I know scores of | ,. pre a rie 
; : ot aie tion of that has brought correspondence from those 
these men, and lose no opportunity of talking to ’ . ‘ 
- ; : ‘ who have not only confirmed my story, but who 
them in their own way and about their own | , ‘ . : gece 
- a a a “yi __- 1 | have, I think, the names, or some at least, of the 
affairs. This “low” taste of mine, I am afraid, | ¢°y, ’A ¢-- ~ . 
‘: . . . : R. C. friends mentioned. As I have not the 
sometimes surprises some of my sisters-in-law and tin > rtunity to foll } , ie 5 
° 1 - ime or oppo lity to follow up the clues In my 
nieces, who cannot ane rstand why I have gone| ~ PI ‘ can 5 
with the s a “a-shepherding” or to talk to 
the Irishn en ring, ‘inste: id of staying in the 
garden to play - town tennis. 


3 
$35, 452, 471, 514 } 
munication I simply 
letter, once in my p 
writer to the late B 





possession, I have handed over all the information 
in my power to the Rev. C. F. S. Warren, of 
Farnborough, Banbury, who has undertaken to do 
. ; so, and to publish the result in “N ” 
. There is the — figure of oy te _ bag Several names being mentioned in the affair, 
ine der one o > 1s 3s] £ : ) } : ; ; 
pipe under one of the misereres In the chancel ¢ there can be no objection to a private investiga- 








St s0tolph’s Chur in this tov Sl osed t ‘ Se 2 
ow a : ve Ch rch r ‘ sown, suppe A tion, which in part must necessarily be of a delicate 
-ytnlrangy te wading. bp ele ened, oom, egg J. F. Meenay. 
is some evidence that the bagpipe was then a Zath. 

Sat 


popular instrument in this loc lity. Many think | : ; 
that when Shakespere speaks of the “drone of a C. C. M.’s proposal for permi 
Lincolnshire bagpipe ” he alludes to frogs. Not a| house for some nigl ly the room, 
bit of it. No doubt the bagpipe was then a popu- | should be tried. It would be for the owner’s 
lar instrument with the peasantry in Lincolnshire | advantage to allow it, as it would settle the matter 


as well as in most other parts of England. This | one way or the other. I have no doubt that known, 
could be proved by numerous passages from the vp) 


7 trustworthy, and determined persons would volun- 
poets, which I need not quote, as I have no doubt | teer.. I heard Mr. Me HAN’S story years ago, and 
they are as well known to the other readers of | have no reason to doubt it. SCOTUS, 
“N. & Q.” as to myself. Shakespere probably} yep Mfeenan’s chost story appeared in print 
wrote “ Lincolnshire because this county was te Smnnlle Maw enmee ten talewn LOTi + bab 0 my 
then considered one of the most rude and rustical, cnc petnceelipeng num tate Gall te safe to @ 
or, as King Henry once said in great wrath, “ the house in Sloane Street. I rem mber thinking it 
ata. er e and beastly in - whole realme Ww a well-told story, but do not recollect that it was 
of the leaste experience, to fynde faute with your . . m panies ain 
Prince.”* thon there was the rub.) And the said to be founded on fact. James BritrTen. 
bagpipe was considered a rude and _ rustical | 
instrument. | Mr. Meenan quotes (6 §, ii. 514) from a 
If “Lincolnshire bagpipes” had meant frogs, | letter addressed to the late Bishop Thirlwall, dated 
Jan. 22,1871, some rumours then current as to 
————— eo Berkeley Square which was supposed 
* Hall’s Chronicle, 1550, f. 229. | to be haunted. In this ‘letter it is stated that a 


be in the 





nights, especiai 
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servant had been found in a bedroom, at twelve 
o’clock one night, “in strong convulsions”; and that 
she was taken to St. George’s Hospital, “ where 
she died the next morning, refusing to the last to 
give any account of what she had seen.” 

I have been connected with the hospital for 
nearly twenty years, and I never heard that so 
remarkable a case had come under observa- 
tion ; nor can those who have been attached to 


the institution for a longer period recollect any- 
thing of the kind. 
If Mr. Meenan ll give the name of the 


servant, or the dats her admission to the hos- 
pital, the statement ild be verified or otherwise. 
ONE oF THE Puysictans To St. GeorGe’s, 


“In A Brown stcpy” (6™ S. ii. 408).—Your 
correspondent will find an instance of this phrase 
in Lyly’s Euphues, 1579, Arber reprint, p. 80, 
where we have: “It seems to me (said she) that 
you are in some brown study, what coulours you 
might best wear.” A still earlier instance is in 
the tract on the Manifest Detection, &c., of thi 
Use of Dice at Play, 1532, edited for the Percy 
Society in 1850 by Mr. J. O. Halliwell, p. 6: 
“Lack of company will soon lead a man into a 
brown study.” See “N. & Q.,” 1" S., i. 418, where 
the phrase is suggested to be a corruption of 
“ brow-study,” and derived from O.G. braun, in its 
compound form Aug-braun, an eyebrow.” 

S. J. H. 

Dr. Brewer suggests that “brown study” is 
explained by the French expression sombre réverie, 
and adds that sombre and brun both mean sad, 
melancholy, gloomy, dull, and quotes Congreve : 

“Invention flags, his brains grow muddy, 
And black despair succeeds brown study.” 
But this quotation hardly bears out his view of 
the meaning of the expression, which he gives as 
* Absence of mind; apparent thought, but real 
vacuity,” for Congreve implies that before the 
“ brains grew muddy ” invention did not flag, and 
that a state of mind very different to vacuity 
existed. C. T. Parker. 
Woodhouse Eaves. 


Tae Betts or Kixo’s Cottece, CampripcEe 
(6™ §. ii. 443).— Whilst reading some MS. letters, 
written about a hundred and fifty years ago by a 
member of a family long connected with Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, I saw Dr. Raven’s note 
relating to the sale of the bells at King’s College. 
One of these may be thought worth a place in 
your columns, as showing the expense of living at 
Cambridge in those days, and how fathers were 
then addressed by their sons. Septimius Plumptre 
was the son of the M.P. for Nottingham, and his 
mother was the daughter of Sir Francis Molyneux, 


Bart., of Taversall, co. Nottingham, and aunt to | boastful. 


the mother of the twelfth Duke of Norfolk. 


| 


Septimius’s grandson (an Etonian) is living, in his 
eighty-ninth year, and, now Dr. Bullock Marsham 
and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe are dead, must be 
among the elder “ Eton boys.” Till his death 
Septimius Plumptre addressed his father as 
“Honoured sir” in writing to him, and begged 
“his duty to his mamma” after he was a Master 
at Eton. 
“ September 29, 1739. 

“Honoured Sir,—By help of a good horse, pretty 
good roads and very good company I got safe to Cam- 
bridge and am very well as I hope you all continue to be. 
I have enclosed the sum of my last Qra. expences. 
pray give the enclosed letter to my sister Bell. We 
have pulled down the old Bell House that stood in our 
Chapel yard and hope to sell the bells soon. 

“] am sir your dutyfull 
“and obedient son 
“SEPTIMIUS PLUMPTRE. 
“To John Plumptre Esq. 
“ Member of Parliament 
“at Nottingham. 
“By Caxton Bay. 


“ From June 29 to September 29 1739. 


= 8. d. 
Cooks Bill, 12. 6s. 7d. ; Coals, 1s. 5d. mae 
A Periwig, 1/. 1s.; Shoes, 10s.; Taylor, 
9s.6d. ... : : , wv nee 
Laundress, 9s. 4d.; Barber, 5s. - O14 4 
Cobler, 4s. 6d.; Bedmaker, 7s, 6¢.; Sem- 
stress, 2s.8d. ... oe e 014 8 
Bookseller, 12s. own eee e . O12 O 
£5 9 6” 
C. H. 


Keicutitey Famity (6" §, i. 296).—Tuavs will 
find some interesting particulars of the Keightley 
and Hyde families, drawn up by Lady Frances 
(whose husband’s name is misprinted as Knightley 
in Burke’s Extinct Peerage) in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for April, 1829. 

Epmunp M. Boyrte. 


“Brae” (6% §, ii. 425).—I cannot endorse Mr. 
Kyicnt’s derivation of this word from F. bragues, 
M.F. braies, L. bracas. Diez, in his Romance 
Dictionary, edited by Donkin, has: “ Brague, 
O.F., diversion ; F. braguer, to be merry ; N.Pr. 
braga, to E. brag, O.F. bragard, &c. It is not 
found in O.Pr., hence probably from N. brak, 
noise, braka, to brag.” It is very likely that the 
word has this origin, and has nothing to do with 
breeches. The primary sense of the verb seems to 
be to make a noise, and so to talk in a noisy 
manner. This derivation is in harmony with the 
use of the provincial verb to crack, to speak boast- 
fully. Braggere is found in the Vis. of Will. 
concerning Piers the Plowman, vi. 156, and brace, 
noise, occurs in the Ormulum, |. 1233 :— 

“ Wippbutenn brace and brabpe.” 
Cf. also A.-S. gebrac, D. brag. We have, how- 
| ever, still to account for the old adjective brag, 
Prof. Skeat supposes the words to be of 
Celtic origin, from W. bragio, to boast, brac, 
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boastful. If this is so, may not brague, diversion, 
and braguwer have the same origin? But is it not 
probable that there has been both Teutonic and 
Celtic influence at work in the 
word as noun, adjective, and verb? 

F, C. Birkpeck Terry. 


y 
c 


Cardiff, 

The derivation from F. bragues is a mere fancy. 

One great use of my Lt 
lisposes of the 


hat braggere 


) 


se fancies. I find, 
a boaster) occurs 


that it so easily dis 
on referring to it, 
as early as in P. Plowman, 
us back to a.p. 1360 at once. It is one of the few 
Celtic words in English ; proved to be Celtic by 
its occurrence in Gaelic, Breton, Irish, and Welsh. 
Many so-called Celtic words are really borrowed 
from English, and may often 


I 
t 


be known from their 
occurring in only one of the Celtic tongues. In- 
stead of looking under bragues in Cotgrave, look 
under bragard. Watrer W. SKEArT. 


Lorp Batmerino’s Vattt at Hotyrroop (6% 
S. ii. 408).—Scorvus should have gone a mile 
further east, to the picturesque and historical little 
hamlet of Restalrig, in whose churchyard is situate 
the ancient and beautiful ilchre of the Lords 
Balmerino. Here probably repose the ashes of the 
ancestor referred to. The Logan and Balmerino 
mausoleum, which internally resembles St. Mar- 
garet’s Well at Holyrood, was the burying-place of 
the Logans, Barons of Restalrig, from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century till 1604, when the lands 
and title became forfeited on account of Robert 
Logan’s participation in the Gowry conspiracy. 
About this time the baron, being in great poverty, 


gical Dictionary is | 


A, vi. 156, which takes | 


| 


production of the | 





sold his barony of Restalrig to Elphinstone of Bal- | 


merino, whose descendants were interred in the 
historic koimeterion till the days of the second 
Jacobite rebellion, when the last, bravest, and best 
Balmerino perished on Tower Hill (1746). The 
vault, together with the lands of Restalrig, then 
passed into the hands of Hay, the secretary of 
“bonnie Prince Charlie,” who in turn forfeited 
their possession for the same unfortunate cause ; 
and so, when Miss Hay, his daughter, the venerable 
contemporary and friend of Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe of Hoddam, craved its shelter, the poor boon 
was churlishly denied by the new proprietor, the 
Earl of Bute. Referring to this circumstance, the 
amiable but eccentric antiquary writes :— 

“T believe it [the vault] belongs to Lord Bute, and 
that application was made to him to allow Miss Hay, 
whom I well knew, daughter of Hay of Restalrig, Prince 
Charles’s forfeited secretary, to be buried in the vault. 
This was refused, and she now lies outside the door. 
May the earth lie light on ber! old lady, kind and 


venerable.” 
A. C. M‘Brype. 
Spanisn Proverss: “Garipay” (6 §. ii. 





my library a notice of “ Garibay,” but I have no 
doubt Mr. Piatr will find one in the British 
Museum. Garibay (Estevan) y Zamalloa, waa a 
Spanish author, who wrote Los XL. Libros del 
Compendio Historial de las Chronicas, y Universal 
Historia de todos los Reynos de Espana. Anvers, 
Plantin, 1571, 4 tom., en 2 vols. fol. This edition 
was revised by the author whilst the work passed 
through the press. There was another, but a less 
esteemed, edition, printed at Barcelona 1628. 
Should not the word quiso in the proverb quoted 
be quisto ? Poor Garibay ! I he pe his soul has 
found at last a haven of rest. 
Georce Waite. 
Ashley House, Epsom. 


+e) 


Tne Exvectric TELEGRAPH ANTICIPATED (6 
S. ii. 403).—If, as I suppose, the first edition of 
Glanville’s Scepsis Scientifica appeared in 1655, 
there are many earlier notices than his of this 
curiously unscientific and impossible, yet happy, 
anticipation of the A B C telegraph instrument. 
I have not been able to get further back than 
Strada, whose idea amounted to an inspiration, 
and was appropriated by the compiler of the queer 
book called Recreations Mathematiques (first 
printed at Pont 4 Mousson in 1624, and very 
frequently afterwards both in French and English). 
This author does not content himself with a descrip- 
tion of the instrument, but gives a figure to illus- 
trate the invention. His scepticism is evidenced 
by the concluding words of the chapter :—“ L’in- 
vention est belle, mais ie n’estime pas que il se 
trouue au monde un aymant qui ait telle vertu ; 
aussi n’est-il pas expedient, autrement les trahisons 
seroient trop frequentes et trop ouuertes.” Kircher 
in his Magnes (I quote from the edition 
of 1643) treats the whole question exhaustively, 
and in the same critical and enlightened spirit 
which characterizes most of his writings, He 
quotes the passage from Strada in extenso; he 
admits that the idea of what he calls Steganographia 
Magnetica has occupied the minds of many ; he 
derides those charlatans who would prescribe the 
magnetizing of the needle under some particular 
planet, and at considerable length demonstrates 
the absurdity of the means proposed to be employed 
by such “stolid alembicators.” But he goes on to 
observe that he has taken great pains* to ascertain 
whether in some other way “those at a distance 
from each other might by the aid of the magnet 
converse with each other,” yet without fruitful 
result. Bishop Wilkins, in his Secret and Swift 
Messenger, showing how a man may with “ Privacy 
and Speed communicate his Thoughts to a Friend at 
any Distance ” (first ed., 1641), describes the mag- 
netic dial and ascribes the idea to Strada, but 
concludes “ that we cannot discourse with another 





* “Nihil non egi quo non in hujus magnetic Ste- 


513).—I cannot find in any biographical work in| ganographiz mysteria quovis modo penetrarem.” 
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by these Magnetical Virtues at a greater distance 
than two or three Foot or thereabouts.” 
J. Exviot Hopexr., 


Taatcnep Cuvurcnes (6" §. ii. 447).—I believe 
they are not uncommon in Norfolk. Coveney 
Church, Cambridgeshire, is still thatched. Met- 
ford Church, in the parish of Stretham, in the 
same county, was thatched until a few years ago, 
when, on its restoration, the straw was replaced by 
tiles. Hvuen Picor. 


Stretham Rectory, Ely. 


The chancel only Tivetshall St. Margaret, 
Norfolk, is thatched. Tivetshall St. Mary was 
thatched until 1873. There were many examples 
in Norfolk until recent restorations. See Lad- 
broke’s Views of Norfolk Churches, 1823. 

C. R. M. 


Diss. 


Ingworth, Swafield (nave only), Thurgarton, 
Trimingham (chancel only)—all in Norfolk. The 
Handhook of English Ecclesiology, 1847, mentions 
also these Norfolk churches : Paston, Ridlington, 
Ormesby, and Norwich St Ethelred. 

W. D. Sweetine. 

Peterborough. 

The nave and chancel of Fritton Church, near 
Fritton Decoy, in Suffolk, are thatched. 

G. F. R. B. 

The parish church of South Cove, in Suffolk 
(near Southwold), was roofed with thatch when I 
saw it in 1876, and probably is so still. 

W. R. Tare. 

Worplesdon, Guildford, 

The church of Pakefield, near Lowestoft, is 
thatched—was, at least, when I was there in July, 
1879. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 

See “ N. & Q.,” 3" S. xii. 35, 100, for a list of 
churches with thatched roofs. E. Farrer, 


The church of Middleton, in Suffolk, is thatched. 
Wma. Crawrorp. 


Tae Pronunciation or “Giprattar”: “Tra- 
FALGAR ” (6™ §. ii, 406).—Gibraltar is a corrup- 
tion of Geb-el-Tarik | Grebe l-al- Tarik, Gib hon], ri 

“hill of Tarik,” it being first fortified in 711 a.p. 
as a base of operations, and a ready point of access 
from the Barbary coast, by Tarik-ebn-Zeyad, a 
Saracen general, when passing into Spain for the 
conquest of the Visigothic kingdom (Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia). Gibraltir is probably, therefore, 
the correct accentuation, though it might be thought 
pedantic to employ it in defiance of long estab- 
lished and general usage. Similarly Trafalgar 
(Tartf-al- gares) is correct, despite Braham’s “’T was 
in Trafdlgar’s bay,” and, I may add, that the former 
accentuation is ‘adhered to in the Nelson family, 
by whom the courtesy title of the eldest son is 





pronounced (Viscount) Trafalgar, It would be 
interesting to know the present Spanish names 
(accentec 1) for these places X. C, 

altered, nor yet 


{The Spanish names a not been 
They are still, in Spanish, Gibraltar and 


their accent. 
Trafalgér. } 


ErrennE Doret (6 §, ii. 408).—Accused of 
atheism by the Sorbonne, for accentuating too 
pointedly the meaning of a passage in his transla- 
tion of Plato’s Dialogue entitled Axiochus,* 
Etienne Dolet was tried, found guilty, and first 
tortured, then strangled and burned on the Place 
Maubert, at Paris, August 3, 1546. On seeing the 
sorrowful looks of the people who followed him to 
execution, he is said to have given utterance to this 
verse :— 

* Non dolet ipse Dolet, sed pia turba dolet.” 
Cf. Née de la Rochette, Vie d’Estienne Dolet, 
Paris, 1799, in-8; Jos seph Boulmier, Estienne 
Dolet, sa Vie, ses (Bu res, et son Martyre, Paris, 
1857, in-12; Niceron, Memoires, t. xx. 
Wituiam Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly, 


“ 


He was both hanged and burned. Suivant la 
teneur de sa sentence, il fut pendu d’abord et 
brilé ensuite” (vide FE. Dolet, sa Vie, ses Qluvres 
et son Martyre, by Joseph Boulmier, Paris, 1857, 
p. 248). H. Kress, 

Oxford, 


Michaud’s Biographie Universelle gives a short 
account of Etienne Dolet, and says of his death :— 
“Mis en prison et condamné au feu, sans qu’on 
sache bien clairement si le crime qui motiva cet 
arrét terrible tenait aux nouvelles opinions ou 4 
l’athéisme.” Larousse’s account (Grand Dic- 
tionnaire Universel) is the same, but more ex- 
planatory :—“ Le 2 Aoiit, 1546, la cour rendit un 
arrét, qui condamnait Dolet 4 étre pendu et brilé 
ensuite avec ses livres.” This account is cor- 
roborated by the most recent authority upon 
the subject, Mr. R. Copley Christie, in his Life of 
Etienne Dolet (Macmillan). 

Epwarp H. MAarsHAtL. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 





Norrotk Turkeys (6" §, ii. 427).—Norfolk 
has long been celebrated for its breed of turkeys, 
and the London markets at Christmas are largely 
supplied from that county. The turkey would be 
the excuse for detaining the children from school, 
no doubt. I have a picture of the Norwich and 
London stage coach (a double-bodied coach) on its 
way up loaded with turkeys at Christmas time, 
with a pair of leaders to the team, and another of 
the same coach returning empty with but four 


* Deux Dialogues de Platon, l'un intitulé Axiochus, 
Uautre Hipparchus. Traduits en Frangais. Lyon, 1544, 
in-16. 
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Also another sketch of ¢ 
coach, 1845, unloading turkeys at Mrs. Ann 
Nelson’s, Bull Inn, Aldgate, at the same season of 
the year, with these lines underneath :— 
“It is a Christmas coach, I vow, 

And whirls along in pride, 

For all its outside passengers 

Are food for the inside. 

With bottles broach, ‘ The Norfolk coach’ 

As good a toast as heard is; 

And long live they who feast to-day 

Upon its Christmas turkeys.” 


Haroitp M: 


horses. Date 1830. 


Manchester. 

‘Prickev” Music (6% §. ii. 
of prikkyd songge”—=a manuscript 
The expression “to prick,” in the 
copy,” music is frequently to be heard in country 

> 


$28).— A booke 
music-book 
sense of “to 
choi J. R. 
AND “ Breast-Pin” (6 §, ii. 429), 
correct in thinking that a 
and a breast-pin a 


“ ORAVAT” 
—HERMENTRUDE is 
cravat is a silk neck-scarf, 
brooch. The cravat was of half-handkerchi f 
shape, and too small to tie. It was crossed i 
front, and fastened with a breast-pin, sometimes 
also called a bosom-pin. I remember, when a girl, 
in New England, the cravat, as I have descr 
being worn by my mother, but it has been out of 
fashion 1 for many ‘years, S. E. M. 


The etymology of cravat is thus given by 
M. Littré : “ Cravate, de Cravate—Croate: parce 
jue cette pit ‘e d'’habillement fut dénommée 
d’apres les Cravates ou Croates qui vinrent au 
service de France.” Gustave Masson. 

Harrow. 


“ALL AND some” (6% §, ii. 404).—Dr. Morris 
illustrates both meanings in his English Accidenc 
p. 142. After explaining the ordinary use of the 
expression, Dr. Morris adds: “It has also the 
force of wholly, altogether ; hence it is supposed 
that some=same, O.E. samen, together. Cp. 
Spenser’s phrase, ‘ Light and dark sam.’” That 
the phrase is not unique in modern poetry, and 
that it might well have occurred in the Earthly 
Paradise without special archaic reference, is seen 
from the fact that it occurs in Absalom and 
Achitophel. Dr. Morris quotes— 

** Stop your noses, readers, all and some.” 
THomas Bayne. 


Tomas Moore (6 §, ii. some 
notices of Thomas Moore, who was Dean of St. 
Paul's in the reign of Henry V., and who founded 
a chantry in the cathedral, see Dean Milman’s 
Annals of St. Paul's, pp. 149 and 515. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


3RETHERTON OF BRETHERTON, Lance. (6% | 
S. ii. 427).—A pedigree of this family was entered | 


427).—For 





ibed it, | 


at the Heralds’ Visitation of 1664-5, which has 
been printed by the Chetham Society. J. R. 
DerRIVATION oF “Exta” (6 §, ii, 428),— 
Exta is a contraction of ec-i-sta, a superlative form 
from ex (ec), meaning “ most prominent,” 7.¢. “‘ most 
important ” (cp. €€oxos in Homer). It was applied 
therefore to the most important of the entrails for 


purposes of augury, the heart, lungs, and liver. 
It can have nothing to do either with exitus or 
exsecta; but it is a curious accident that a word 


in its most literal sense means “out” or 
should be used in Latin of the inner 


which 


* out side,” 


P irts of the bo ly (é1 Té; a), Or, AS we sometimes 

call them, the “ inwards,” C. JERRAM,. 
“Tue Book; or, PRocRASTINATED Memoirs ” 

6% §. ii. 464, 497, 521).—I have “ Fairburn’s 


Genuine Edition of The Bool:, including the De- 
fence of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
as prepared by Mr. Spencer Perceval.” On the 
first title-page is an open book, on which is written : 

“ Delicate Investigation. I can, in the face of the 
Almighty, assure your Majesty that your daughter-in- 
law is innocent,—Caroline.” 

The second title-page has— 


“Anln-uiry or Delicate Investigation into the Con- 


luct of ner Royal Highness the Princess of Wales before 
| Lords Erskine, Spencer, Grenville, and Ellenborough, 
the four Special Commissioners appointed by his Majesty 


in the Year 1806. Reprinted from an authentic copy, 


superintended through the press by the Right Hon, 
Spencer Perceval, Fourth edition. London, 1820.” 
Wa. FREELOvE. 


3ury St. Edmunds. 

Portraits oF Sir Tuomas Browne (6" §. ii. 
447 ; iii. 31).—There is an engraved portrait of 
“Thomas Browne, med. doctor,” in a small half- 





| sheet. This was published before he was knighted 
by Charles + in Sept., 1671. Before his Works, 
1686, fol., is a portrait engraved by R. White. 
| Others were engraved by Van Hove, P. Vaudre- 


banc, and T. Trotter (see Granger’s Biog. Hist. iil. 
117, v. 215). Granger says: “ There is a portrait 
of him...in the anatomy school at Oxford ; ; and at 


| Devonshire House are the portraits of Sir Thomas, 
his wife, 7 two sons, and as many daughters, in 
| one piece by Dobson.” Sir Thomas had ten chil- 
| dren, of whom one son and three daughters sur- 
vived him. This son was Edward Browne, an 
eminent physician, who attended Charles IT. on his 
- ith-bed, and became President of the Royal 
Jollege of Physicians. He died Aug. 27, 1708, 
and a notice of him will be found in the Biog. 
| Brit. ii. 638. IncLeE DREDGE. 
| 


Portraits of the author of Religio Medici are in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and St. Peter’s, 
| Norwich. It is possible that the second named 
ae have been removed. The first was engraved 
by White for the folio of 1686, and again for 
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John’s three-vi 


Thomas Browne, edited by Simon Wilkin, 


F.L.S 
ms Be 
There is a por rait — the folio edition of the 
Religio Medici, published in 1663. Macaulay in 
the third ch ipter of his alist ry refers to a Tour in 
Derbyshire, by Thomas Browne, son of Sir T. 
Browne, also to a Journal by the same author. 


H. Peer. 


yrtrait of the author 
ion of the P. 


edition was published 


There is a finely-engraved po 
in the sixth (and best edit 
Epidemict (1672). This 


Sé ud uloa i t 


under the author’s « ire ten ye rs before his death ; 
therefore there is every reason to believe the 
portrait a good one. - ie 2 MacA.istTer. 


Leeds Library. 


Tue Hawick “Ru Sone” anp “Terinvs” 
(6™ S. ii. 446, 495).— A cheap edition of this song, 
at twopence or threepence, could be had a few 
years ago, and probably can be had still, from 
any bookseller in Hawick. C. 

Work Sonas (5S. x. 344, 477; xi. 158; 6% 
S. ii. 473). I have come a 
of these in Gover’s Fo 
pp. 180-5. Mr. Gover calls them 
title of “labour songs.” He says: 

“ They were all taken down on the spot as they were 
sung by a gang of coolies engaged in arduous manual 
labour. The custom follows that of the English sailor— 
one member of the gang gives the strain, the rest join in 
the chorus.”—P. 180, 

G. L. 


Caartes Marsnart, Parnter (6 §, i. 415; 
iii. 16).—This landscape painter exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, 1828-78 (52 works); at the 
British Institution, 52 works); and at 
Suffolk Street, 1828-79 (138 works). He lived, 
1828-31, at 24, Everet Street, Russell Square ; 
1831-2, at 14, Parliament Street ; 1833-5, at 
8, Cumming Place, Pentonville; 1835-41, at 
62, Upper Stamford Street ; 1846, at Berners 
35, Haymarket ; 1853-57, at 


Street ; 1848-51, at 
1, Upton Road, Kilburn; (in 1852, 1855, 1856, and 
1857, he addresses from Her Majesty’s Theatre) ; 
1859 60, at 4, Park Cottages, Park Village E 
1861-2, at 4, Great Marlborough Street ; 1863- 66, 
at 13, a Place ; 1867, at Meriden, Coventry ; 
1868-70, at 35, Haymarket ; 1872-3, at 11, Golden 
Square ; and 1874-9, at 72, Park Road, Haver- 
stock Hill. I have not heard of his death. In 
1838 he exhibited a “ View of Shepperton Lock, 
Evening.” The other three views he does not 
seem to have exhibited. ALGERNON GRAVES. 


CAsur (6 §. ii, 269, 418).—In a paper on 
Mount Caucasus (Asiatic Researches, vi. 486) 
Capt. Francis Wilford, speaking of “ Chavild, 
where gold is found,” says :— 


cross some more ex: imples 
lk-Songs of Southern India, 
by the better 





GOMME. 


1828-67 





lume edition of the works of Sir | 





“ The country is probably that of Cabul. It is a very 
ancient denomination, for Ptolemy calls its inhabitants 
Cabolitz and the town itself Cabura, which is obviously 
a corruption from Cabul, for the Persian name for a shed 
or pent-house is indifferently pronounced ca/u/ and « 

Tra lition says that Cabul was built by an ancient king of 
that name, and the place where he lived is still shown 
near Cabul. They generally call him Shah Cubul. 

At p. 495, after speaking of Bimiyan and its 
distance and bearing from Cabura or Orth spina, 
the present city of Cubul, he says :— 

** One of the Sanskrit names of Cabul is Asa-vana, and 
sometimes by contraction Urd'h’-As-vana, or, 
always pronounced in the spoken diale ts, Urdh’ Ashban 
or Asbana. The upper Nilabi, or Naulibis in Ptolemy, 
falls in at Ghorbund, or Gorasd-van in Sanskrit, which 
appears to be the Alexandria ad Paropamis 
torians of Alexander.” 

By-the-bye, it does not follow that Cabul was the 
first name of the river. River names are doubtless 
occasionally derived from towns. 


as it 18 





um of the his- 


It might have 
been called “ the river of Cabul,” and in time the 
Cabul. R. 8S. Cuaryocr 

Nice. 

Mr. Grapstone’s L ATIN RENDERING OF TH! 
Hyrmw “ Rock or aces,” &. (6" 58. ii, 346; iii. 
16).—Mr. Terry has resolved any doubt as to the 
orthodoxy of Mr. Gladstone’s grammar in his 
rendering of the above hymn into Latin. Permit 
me to adduce two other instances from Horace 


where the nominative adjective is found agreeing 
with the vocative substantive, and vice versé. In 
Ode 1, ii. Il. 30-2 :— 
“Tandem venias, precamur, 

Nube candentes humeros amictus 

Augur Apollo.” 
Again, at ll. 35-7 :— 

“ Sive neglectum genus, et nepotes, 
Respices Auctor 


Heu nimis longo satiate ludo 


R. S. Brooke, D.D 
Dublin. 
Layton or West Layton (6S, ii. 287, 351 


457).—There is in the church of Kirby Hill (which 
is the parish church of Kirby Ravensworth) a 
monument said to be that of a member of the Layton 
family, and probably the one referred to by ‘Mr. 
Raryve. It is about ten feet from the ground, at 
the east end of the north aisle. An organ has 
been lately built close in front of it, so that it is 
impossible to find anything more about it. I saw 
what can be seen, and the sexton told me to 
whom it belonged. I am sorry I can tell Mr 
CaRMICHAEL no more of it. C. G. C. 


RicHAaRD PomERoY : Pomeroy anv Harris 
Famitigs (6 §, ii. 328, 493).—Mr. CanmMIcHakL, 
in noticing my query concerning the descendants 
of Richard Pomeroy of Bowden, calls his eldest 
son Sir Henry Pomeroy. I am aware the Harleian 
Society Visitation calls him so, but I do not find 
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any authority for it in the Harleian MSS. There 
is no doubt Edward Harris (to whom Cornworthy 
Priory was granted in 1559) and his son, Sir 
Thomas Harris, married mother and daughter, the 
second wife of the former being Agnes or Anne, 
daughter and heiress of William Huckmore, and 
mother, by a subsequent marriage with Henry 
Pomeroy, of Elizabeth, who married Sir Thomas, 
son of Edward Harris by his first wife. W. S. 


Evpnvism (6 §. ii. 346, 436).—Allow me, as 
an illustration, to refer to The Monastery, in 
which Sir Walter Scott has most graphically 
and amusingly drawn the character of a euphuist 
of the days of Elizabeth, that of Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton. How very easy it is to imagine any one 
being the “ homo unius libri” in those days, when 
tk ere were SO few printed books, comparatively 
speaking, in existence. 

Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Jonnson’s Resipences 1n Lonpon (6 §. 
328, 355) :— 

** All Johnson's places of resort and abode are vener- 
able Nevertheless, in this mad-whirling all-forgetting 
Lndon, the haunts of the mighty that were can seldom 
without a strange difficulty be found...... With Samuel 
Johnson may it prove otherwise! A gentleman of the 
British Museum is said to have made drawings of all As 
residences: the blessing of Old Mortality be upon him !’ 

Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Essays, vol, iv. p. 113, edition 
of 187% 

To what does this refer? 

Epwarp H. MarsHALt, 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wanted (6% §, 
429, 458).— 

“ There is no home,” &c. 

The poem was written by Josiah Conder. I have it, 
but it is too long for “ N. & Q.,” or I should have been 
tempted to copy, at any rate, the last stanza, which, after 
half a century, I still consider very beautiful. 

Anye Bowman. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Life of William Blake, with Selections from his Poems 
and other Writings. By Alexander Gilchrist. New 
and Enlarged Edition, illustrated from Blake’s own 
Works, with Additional Letters and a Memoir of the 
Author. (Macmillan & Co.) 

‘THE artist is never paid; it isthe artisan.” Thus wrote 

Goethe of Chodowiecki, and the words might stand for 

epigraph to the story of William Blake. All through his 

career he seems to have been fighting against the hard 
truth of this maxim, girding at it or fretting under it, 
but absolutely refusing to be repressed by it. The only 
way in which he could exist at all, apart from the 
fostering patronage of such men as Mr. Butts and Mr. 

Linnell, was by engraving; and even his engraving, 

compared with that of the Heaths and Schiavonettis, 





was not to the taste of his public, 
should prefer to the work of either of those popular 
artists that manly style which could lend a semblance of 
strength even to the smooth elegance of Stothard; but 
in his own day it was not thought safe to allow him to 
engrave his own designs. They must be lucidly trans- 
lated by a more compliant burin. It is, therefore, the 
more remarkable that, remanded as he continually was 
to the humbler offices of art, he sh a still have pre- 
served sufficient enthusiasm to e > him, in spite of 
neglect and discouragement, to pr iu -e such splendidly 
individual work as the Songs of J nee and Expe- 

rience, the Gates of Paradise, the Grav —— tlhe magni- 
ficent Jilustrations to the Book of Job. And posterity— 
the posterity of critics and connoisseurs, at all events— 
has long done justice to these wonderful performances. 
One of the foremost admirers was the late Mr. Gilchrist, 
to whose excellent biography we owe it that Blake is no 
longer a Pictor Ignotus, a qualification which, we observe, 
is very properly omitted from the title-page of this new 
edition. We say “new edition,” though the words but 
imperfectly describe the present handsome reissue, which 
is something more. In the first place, it includes some 
thirty new letters, addressed by Blake to his pinchbeck 
patron, William Hayley. These, the majority of which 
belong to Mr. Frederick Locker and Mr. Alexander Mac- 
millan, are of the highest interest, although collectively 
they convey an almost painful impression of that entirely 
hollow pact, the friendship of ‘the enthusiastic, hope- 
fostered visionary” (as he somewhere styles himself) and 
the scribbling, flatulent “ Hermit of Eartham.” Then, 
again, there is the letter defending Fuseli, which Mr. 
Swinburne unearthed from the Monthly Review for 1806, 
with its vigorous and Hogarth-like fling at dilettantism. 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti has aiso much extended his “ Cata- 
logue of Paintings and Drawings” in the first edition, so 
as to bring it down to the latest date; while Mr. F. J. 
Shields supplies a new and careful description of certain 
of the recently discovered designs for Young’s Night 
Thoughts, now in the pos-ession of Mr. Bain, of the 
Haymarket, and part of which, engraved by BI! ake him- 
self, were published by Edwards, of New Bond Street, in 
1797. The keenly sympathetic review con itributed by 
Mr. James Smetham to the London Quurterly is printed 
in the second volume, which fitly closes with a brief but 
welcome memoir of Mr. Gilchrist by his widow. So 
much for the literary additions to the Li fe. In point of 
embellishments the gain is equally notable. New fac- 
similes of the Job by the Typographic Etching Company 
replace the old spotty photo-lithograp|is of 1863, while ex- 
cellent copies of sketches by Mr. Herbert Gilchrist enable 
us to realize the Felpham cottage, with its ‘ thatched roof 
of rusted gold,” and the narrow room in Fountain Court, 
with its window overlooking the muddy Thames, where 
Blake drew, and dreamed, and died. In addition 
there are some finely engraved cuts, b eons from Mr. 
Horace Scudder’s article in Scribner's Magazine for June 
last, a new plate from the Jerusalem, and a striking 
design to Hamlet. These, with a photographie copy 
of the Phillips portrait in the Grave, make up the tale 
of the principal supplementary illustrations. A very 
beautiful cover, contrived by Mr. Shields from one of 
Blake's fairy designs, completes what, without any reser- 
vation, is undoubtedly one of the most tasteful and 
“ thorough” editions of a fine-art book which we ever 
remember to have seen. 


Now, perhaps, we 





Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the Re- 
formation Period. Vol. Il. By 8. Hubert Burke. 
( Hodges.) 

A PERUSAL of the second volume of Mr. Burke's work 

has only served to confirm the opinion which we formed 
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con- 


and expressed on its predecessor. Both parts are 
spicuous for the same merits and the same faults. No 
one can read them through—and we may claim for our- | 
selves that we have carefully studied their contents— 
without recognizing that Me author is well acquainted 
with the literature of the period, or without acquiescing 
in the justice of his verdic ts on the characters of most of | 
its chief actors. Most of the principal noblemen are now 
acknowledged to hz ave J roy time-servers, supporting or 
abandoning each religious — in turn as its fort 
rose or fell—true ap no principle save that of enriching 
their families with the ar ils of ‘tl e church which they 
professed themselves desirous of strengthening. The 
world has gradually discovered that the leading poli- 
ticians under Henry VIII. were not endowed with such 
lofty qualities as partisan historians of past ages had 
assumed, and it tolerates uage now which forty years 
ago would have been borne down to the earth under a 
storm of condemnation. Even with this change of 
opinion the charity of Mr. Burke’s readers must not un- 
ted to a severe strain; sometimes it 

wether under the weight of the 
burden. The most conspicuous instance of his want of 
consideration for the dangers which lay in waiting for 
the statesmen of the Tudors will be found in the reflec- 
tions on the career of Archbishop Cranmer. The por- 
trait of that unhappy man is painted in the darkest 
colours—there is no relief to the sombreness of the 
»icture. Even in the facts of the archbishop’s life Mr. 
3urke cannot always be relied upon. If Cranmer was 
born in 1489, as stated correctly on the first page of this 
volume, he could not have been + his thirty-ninth year 
in 1523 (p. 5), nor could he have been forty-nine at the 
time of his se “cond marriage in Germany. What justifi- 
cation Mr. Burke can allege for calling the archbishop’s 
mother by the name of Mary, we know not; the heraldic 
visitation calls her Agnes Hatfield. When we find an 
author stumbling in places where we can follow in his 
steps, we should scarcely be justified in accepting im- 
plicitly his opinions on points where it is impossible to 
corroborate his statements, We cannot but enter a 
decided protest against the vagueness with which Mr. 
Burke often quotes his authorities. Bare references to 
Lord Herbert's Life of Henry and White-Kennet are 
enough to make the hair of the student “turn white in 
a single night” with indignation. Why will he not 
adopt in this matter the advice of those who are anxious 
to secure a wider popularity for his labours? He must 
surely be conscious that the difficulty which will beset 
any one desirous of ascertaining the accuracy of his con- 
clusions will prove a sore hint irance to the use of these 
volumes. 
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voy Henry Halford Vaugl 

Paul & Co.) 
Tuk attempt to restore the text of Shakspeare offers 
fewer attractions and needs more labour than the work 
ofasimple commentator. Yet the less attractive task is 
sometimes the useful, since without it much of | 
Shakspearian commentary is but wasted industry. The | 
first volume of Mr. Vaughan’s New Readings and | 
Renderings, containing King Vol Richard 11., and 
Henry IV., Parts I. and II, seems to us to possess a | 
peculiar value for lovers of the great English dramatist. 
The learned leisure of a man of letters is often the source 
whence spring happy suggestions, almost revelations, 
respecting the real ject which o cupies his mind, Besides 
this advantage, Mr. Vaugl mental gifts 
which qualify him to perf ssefully the task he 
has undertaken, He bring r upon the subject 
trained powers of criticism, a insight into the | 


gs cf Shakespeare's Tragedies. 
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workings of the poet’s mind, and an acquaintance with his 
methods and his mannerisms. He is rather a prostionl 
than a theoretical reformer. He neither makes altera 

tions to display his ingenuity, nor does he emend to 
effect a fancied improvement or to satisfy his precon- 
ceived theories. Where the text affords a satis factory 
meaning he scrupulously adheres to it, and only exercises 


| his power of conjectural criticism when the corruption 


of a passage may reasonably be inferred from some 
patent ambiguity of expression or from some deficiency 
Reckless excision or sweeping 
changes are generally the result of haste, where the evil 
is seen, but the remedy is not readily discoverable. The 
expenditure of labour is more truly gauged by the slight- 
ness than by the extent of an alteration. In all his 
emendations Mr. Vaughan endeavours to give sense to 
corrupt passages by the slightest change possible, and a 
comparison of his simplicity with the elaboration of 
some of his predecessors will attest both his labour and 
his success. The apparent obviousness of many of his 


| Suggestions excites surprise—in such cases the highest 


praise—that no one ever thought of them before. Space 
does not permit us to quote examples of Mr. Vaughan’s 
skill in textual criticism from a work which all Shak- 
spearian readers would do well to read. We shall look 
forward with interest to the publication of the succeed- 
ing volumes, in the hope that they may prove of equal 
merit to the first. 


We hope to give a Note next week on the Library of 
Balliol College, Oxford, by the Rev. T, K. Cheyne, Fellow 
and Librarian of Balliol College. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Joun Guiasscock.—Rimmer’s Ancient Stone Crosses of 

England, 1875. See also Journal of the British Archao- 
logical Association, vol. xxxiii, pt. iv., Dec., 
The Ancient Churel hyard Crosses of Stay rdshire, by 
C. Lynam; and consult references, s.v. ‘‘ Crosses” in 
Genl. Index, vols. i-xxx, of the Journal (printed for the 
Association, 1875). 

E.C, Hutme.—The question is one which constantly 
crops up, for the simple reason that no arguments, how- 
ever sound, convince those who do not desire to be 
convinced, 

ALEX. Fercussox.—Larousse (Gr. Dict. Univ.) writes 
the name /vanhoé in the article dedicated to that novel. 
The Firmin-Didot form, Jranhoé, is only a different 
mode of marking a pronunciation identical with that in 
Larousse. 

Exqurrer.—Dio Cassius, translated by Manning, 1704. 
Eginhard, in Latin and French, by Teulet, px ublishe i by 
Soc. de Hist. de France, 1840-43. We think we have 
seen an English translation announced lately, but are 
unable to specify the publisher. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
* Notes and Queries ° — Advertisements ant 

Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 














